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“I do solemnly declare on oath in open court ... . that I will support and defend the Constitution and laws of 
the United States against all enemies foreign and domestic and bear true faith and allegiance to the same.’’—From 
the oath of allegiance taken by the alien when he becomes an American citizen. 
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“The Bird that Lays the Golden Eggs” 


A Golden Opportunity 
p 

The American Legion Weekly is going to get two 
million subscriptions. You have the opportunity to 
help make this possible and profit hendsomely while 
doing it. For the first time in the existence of this 
publication, the general public is offered the privilege 
of subscribing to The American Legion Weekly, He- 
cause the American Legion Weekly is your magazine 
we are making it worth while for you to secure these 
new subscriptions and get into the “Big Game Hunt.” 
For a few moments of your spare time, we will give 
generous rewards in the-form of yaluable Golden Fee 
Premiums, making this one of the most remarkable 
premium offers in years, 


How you can get Golden 
Egg Premiums 


Golden Egg Premiums are given away absolutely 
free for new subscriptions to [The American Legion 
Weekly. Choose your premium—send in the necessary 
subscriptions—and it’s yours. Golden Egg Premiums 
range from the most popular beoks of the day, by such 
well-known authors as Mary Roberts Rinehart, Robert 
W. Chambers, Jean Stratton Porter and Zane Grey, 
to handsome talking machines and Post or Unit colors 
for Legion Posts and Auxiliary Units, Included in the 
list are unusually desirable items, such as fountain pens, 
cameras, pearl necklaces, wrist watches, and many 
other articles of value all equally worth the small effort 
it requires to secure subscriptions and make them yours. 


Limited Special Offer 


For two weeks only, to any one sending in one good 
reason “Why Everyone Should Subscribe to The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly,” with coupon at the bottom of this 
page attached, we will give free, the premium purchas- 
ing value of one subscription, which, when accompanied 
by the necessary subscriptions, will apply on any of the 
valuable Golden Egg Premiums showr. in our leaflet, 
“How To Catch The Circulation Bird.” We will be 
glad to mail you this leaflet which tells ‘Who Will 
Buy The American Legion Weekly And Why,” giving 
complete information on how to get subscriptions and 
Golden Egg Premiums. Tear off the coupon on the 
dotted line—fill in—and mail today, DO IT NOW! 


American Legion Weekly, 627 West 
Please send me by return mail the 
culation Bird,” alsa other information 
that will tell me how to get “ys iptions for The American Legion 
Weekly and my share of Goide1 Egg Premiums, f am enclosing my 
reason “Why Everyone Shou! d 5: » 1 cribe To The American Legion 
Weekly” for which please credit me with the premium purchasing value 
of one subscription to apply on any premium I may choose as listed 
in your jnitial offer. 


The Circulation Bird: ~The 
43rd Street, New York City 
leaflet, “How To Catch The 
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N this Saturday afternoon the 
torrid Arizona sun_ glared 
fiendishly upon the camp of 
the Twenty-second Infantry. 

Near the public roadway that stretched 
in the rear of the regimental area sat 
a lank, raw-boned soldier. His moist 
pack reclined against the shady side of 
a packing box; upon his swarthy face 
glistened trickling streamlets of per- 
spiration. From his sweltering lips 
came, ever and anon, strange phrases: 

“Phew ... ho-ly smoke . . . dammest- 
hottest . . . Dam-hole!” 

This was Private Feeser, enjoying 
the afternoon period of rest and recrea- 
tion that alone makes tolerable the day 
of Inspection. 

A civilian hurrying past on the dusty 
highway seemed to have overhead the 
passionate incantation, for he abruptly 
ceased his rapid gait, espied the recum- 
bent soldier and strode toward him. 

“Excuse me, soldier, wonder if I 
could get you to do an errand for me, 
downtown?” he spoke briskly, as one 
who is pressed for time. “It’s impor- 
tant. My name’s Dutcher.” 


A Very 
Hot Day 


By Preston Kayser 


“Ts that so?” drawled Feeser, scrutin- 
izing the distant mountain peaks. 

“Yep. Live right over there.” He 
waved a hand in the approximate direc- 
tion of St. Paul, Kansas City and the 
small ranch house that lay beyond the 


road. “Important errand—I’ll pay you 
well.” 
Feeser drowsily contemplated the 


shimmering heat waves that twirled 





“Well, I want to tell you and that 


employer of yours—that dolt, 
that ass, that d—, but no, I shall not be profane” 


skyward from the seething prairie. 
Plainly, important civilian errands 
were of no moment to him—of no more 
significance than a “rush” tag would be 
to a freight car. 

“Tell you what,” continued the civil- 
ian, “if it turns out right the pay’ll be 
extra.” 

“No, mister,” sighed the soldier, “I’m 
pretty busy.” He mopped his forehead 
and cheeks with the palms of his hands. 
“You say the pay will be pretty good?” 

“Yes, yes—four dollars. I’m in a 
hurry—it’s important. See that white 
mare over in my corral? There she is 
now. See her?” 

Feeser permitted himself to look. He 
evinced the enthusiastic interest that 
one might observe in a bootlegger at a 
revival meeting. The civilian, undis- 
mayed, launched hurriedly into a brief 
sketch of the situation that worried him. 

Being pressed for funds, he had ad- 
vertised for sale his fine, white mare, 
who came, partially, from distinguished 
racing stock. He had corresponded 
with a farming gentleman in Tucson 
who had finally agreed to come to Doug- 
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las on this particular afternoon to look 
the animal over and, if she were sat- 
isfactory, to purchase. He was to 
meet that gentleman down at the Gads- 
den Hotel immediately after the arrival 
of the three-thirty train. Now, and 
this was the difficulty, Mrs. Dutcher 
had gone for a ride in the flivver and 
had not yet returned—a _ breakdown, 
probably—and the baby daughter was 
down with an irritating attack of croup. 
He couldn’t leave the child alone. 
Would the soldier please go down to 
the. hotel to. meet the stranger. and ex- 
plain the circumstances ‘to him and as- 
sure him that he (Mr. Dutcher) would 
be down just as soon as it became pos- 
sible to do so? Would the soldier do 
him that favor? He was in great need 
of money. It wasn’t every day that 
a man had a chance to sell a six-hundred 
dollar animal. 


6 H, heck,” interposed Feeser, re- 


signedly, “all right.. Four dol- 
lars, did you say?” 
“Yep—-yes, I’ll make it five. Here 


row—I haven’t got a five—here’s a ten- 
spot—haven’t got time to go back to 
the house. If the sale goes through you 
keep the ten—if it don’t, you give me 
back the five. Understand? That all 
right?” 

“Veh.” 

Feeser got to his feet as a carpenter’s 
rule unfolds. The civilian pressed the 
crackling bank note into his palm. 

“Good. I always trust a soldier.” 

Feeser was too hot and wet and un- 
comfortable to show his surprise; but 
at that instant a small, grim-looking 
cloud scudded vast in the sky above in 
such manner as to obscure the blaze of 
sunlight, as though Jupiter, or some- 
one else in authority up there, was pre- 
paring to shed a tear. 

Mr. Dutcher pencilled the name of 
the Tucson gentleman upon an old en- 
velope and handed it to Feeser, who 
tucked it into his shirt pocket. 

“Better hurry—it’s three o’clock now. 
And by the way, you might—er—praise 
the mare up a little. Perfect, she is, 
tell him. Only one mark on her, small 
scar below the last left rib. I got to 
hurry back. So long.” 

Forty-five minutes later a freshened 
Feeser, resplendent in cleanly-brushed 
hat, Sunday blouse and inspection shoes, 
appeared at the entrance to the Gads- 
den Hotel accompanied by another sol- 
dier of equal sartorial elegance. He 
had been dubious about the desirability 
of invading that dignified hostelry, 
where officers constantly idled about in 
the lobby, and had persuaded a com- 
rade to run the gantlet with him. 
There was morale, if not safety, in 
numbers. Ask any front line sentry 
at 2 a.m. 


HEY entered bravely and marched 
straight to the clerk’s desk. 
ss mister, I’m looking for Mr.— 
Mr.—” 

Feeser dug beneath his blouse for the 
shirt pocket in which he had stuck the 
gentleman’s name, but he dug in vain, 
for he was wearing no shirt. No 
matter. 

“I—I guess I lost it. He came in on 
the three-thirty train. He wanted to 
meet a gent here that—” 

A short, stoutish, fashionably-clad 
man advanced, watch in hand, and ad- 
dressed the scldier in accents of irri- 
tation. 


“I presume that I am the party. It 
is now three-fifty o’clock. I wrote say- 
ing that I would be here at three-thirty. 
My time, my dear sir, is quite—” 

“Yes, sir; yes, sir. That’s all right; 
you're the gent. The other party ain’t 
here yet; he’s coming, though.” 

“Not here? Not here? Well I’m— 
well, well—” 

“He told me to tell you—” interrupted 
Feeser nervously. 


Why I Wish 

I Could Join 

TheAmerican 
Legion 

By Dr.Frank Crane 

ONE of the very best 


things that comes out 
of war is comradeship. 





It is impossible to prevent 
this comradeship even if we 
wanted to. Ex-soldiers are 
held together by the strong- 
est ties of fellowship. 


That is the reason why, if 
I were an ex-soldier, I would 
join The American Legion. 


In other words, The Amer- 
ican Legion is inevitable. 


It is every citizen’s duty to 
use existing agencies and in- 
evitable forces. If he does 
not use them, other men 
will. 


The best way to make The 
American Legion a force for 
good is for all good men to 
join it, take part in it, and 
direct its energies in whole- 
some ways. 


The American Legion ought 
to be a tremendous power 
for good, for intelligent 
patriotism, and for sound 
government. 


It is so now. The way to 
keep it so is for every man 
who is qualified to enlist his 
membership and heip along. 











“Not here!” again exploded the visi- 
tor. “Come up to my room, will you? 
I'll give you something to tell him’! 
Not here, hey?” And he stalked 
majestically toward the stairway. 

“That’s a petulant bird, buddy,” re- 
marked the desk clerk to Feeser, 
“Don’t let him get your goat.” 

The soldiers trailed the offended 
stranger across the tiled floor, resem- 
bling nothing so much as twin calves 
traversing a ballroom. They ascended 
the stairway and followed the gentle- 
man into his room. 


TERVOUSLY they outlined the situ- 
iN ation to him, whereupon he became 
sympathetic and quite agreeable. He 
seemed to be a gentleman of tempera- 
ment. He begged the doughboys to be 
seated, and passed out a box of Ha- 
vanas. Then he went to the writing 
table and busied himself with some pa- 
pers that he said he had brought with 
him. If his guests would pardon him, 
he would do a little work while they 
made themselves at home. 

The soldiers drew their chairs to- 
gether and smoked in silence until 


their host picked up the desk telephone, 


got a number and engaged in a spirited 
conversation concerning stocks and 
bonds and other unintelligible matters, 
They took advantage of this circum- 
stance to exchange impressions in low 
whispers. 

“Say, Slim, that man downstairs to'd 
me this bird likes to be petted. What 
do you think of that?” 

“Is that so?” Then after a pause: 
“But I'll tell you, Feeser, when you pet 
him, don’t pet him on the head. No- 
tice that bald spot? Those bald-headed 
guys don’t fall for no petting on the 
head.” 

They relapsed into silence as the 
horse fancier ended his conversation 
and renewed the examination of his 
documents. 


“Vy boys,” he remarked in 
intermittent phrases, as_ he 
toiled, “speaking of the—business in 
hand—I presume you boys are—ac- 
quainted with—” 

“Yes, sir, we sure are,” answered 
Feeser, “she’s a peach, I'll tell you.” 

“You bet she is, mister,” assisted 
Slim, “there ain’t nothing like her 
around this part of the country.” 

The horse buyer smiled at his pen. 

“You boys seem—enthusiastic—ha, 
ha, he, he!—I don’t suppose you’re 
either of you—interested—no, of course 
not!—ha, ha, he, he!” 

“No, sir, not a bit,” stated Feeser 
soberly. Y 

After all, what is a lie? 
business men? 

“Wonder what that guy’s laughing 
at?” whispered Slim. “He acts funny 
to me.” 

“Has she got—a good voice?” in- 
quired the gentleman, scribbling away. 

The soldiers looked at each other 
strangely. 

“Hey?” insisted the horseman. 

“Yes, sir. She’s got a fine’ voice,” 
advised Feeser. 

“You’ve heard her sing?” 

The soldiers looked startled. They 
seemed to be trying to recall whether 
or not they had ever heard the mare 
sing. Feeser put a timorous question. 

‘“Sir, do you think she really ought to 
have to sing?” 

(Continued on page 27} 
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The Legion in Kansas Is Helping to Make Good 


Men Out of What the Law Said Were Bad Boys 
¢ 


an, 

































Entrance to American Legion 
Hall (left), gratefully named for 
the organization which has done 
so much for the Kansas Industrial 
Schcol for Boys. American Legion 
Hall is the main school building 


Friends and admirers and emula- 

tors of the Legion (above)—mem- 

bers of the Boys’ Industrial 
School at Topeka, Kansas 


called the Kansas Industrial 

School for Boys. The boys 

sent there are called “incor- 
rigible.” Look the word up in the 
dictionary anc you’ll find that Mr. 
Webster defines it as meaning be- 
yond reclaim. But that isn’t what 
it means to the Kansas Legion— . 
any more than goldfish means gold- 
fish during a war. 

In Kansas we .don’t look 
upon those boys as being be- 
yond reclaim at all. Instead, 
we are discovering that this 
“incorrigible” lot of young- 
sters at the Boys’ Industrial 
School have got some mighty 
good stuff in them. Not only 
that, but it is being brought 


find money to supply the boys with 
athletic equipment for their base- 
ball, basketball, football and gym- 
nastic teams. 

The story of the beginning of 
the relations of The American Le- 
gion with the B. I. S. goes back to 
an Armistice -Day parade held in 
Topeka in 1919. The American 
Legion invited the industrial 
school boys to take part, and 
they responded by sending a 
whole battalion with a drum 
and bugle corps. The boys 
did themselves credit in the 
parade and after the parade 
was over they staged a box- 
ing match. Perhaps it was 


I: Topeka there is a_ school 


out. Youngsters who had because the war brutalized 
grown out of hand at home 9 them, or perhaps it was be- 
are coming back to their cause every man likes a 
parents after a stay at the oe oe w QO good scrap, but whatever 
school as decent, well-be- the reasons, the fact remains 
haved children. Older boys that the Legion members 


who had started life with who saw the kids box en- 
all the earmarks of becom- joyed it. The kids showed 
ing good-for-nothing loaf- | IC Or ~ good boxing. They demon- 

strated themselves to be so 


ers have left the school 

equipped with the character nifty with the gloves and 

and the skill to earn a good ° ° so scrappy and so sports- 

living at a trade. manlike that the Legion 
The American Legion is couldn’t help but like them. 


largely responsible for this After that hardly a meet- 


State of affairs. It has Da ing of Capitol Post in To- 
eevet big caer to Se By Joe Nickell pons went 4 at which the 

ool and to the boys aiter inl : ihr ee school didn’t help entertain. 
they have left the school on Commander, Capitol Post, Topeka, Kansas The kids showed they had 
parole. It has encouraged other tricks up their sleeves 


the boys in their school activities by the State Legislature to help them se- besides boxing. They brought out a 
showing interest in what they are do- cure needed funds. And the Legion quartet, vaudeville skits, a gym team 
ing. It has gone to bat for them with has dug down into its own jeans tu and a forty-two piece band. The post 
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began to take the kids along with them 
on pep tours to arouse interest in the 
Legion in other parts of the State. 
Soon other posts began to ask the kids 
to come and help entertain them. When 
the department convention of the Le- 
gion was held in 1920 the Boys’ Indus- 
trial School show had its part in the 
program, 

W. P. MacLean, superintendent of 
the school, was the first commander 
and one of the prime movers in the 
organization of Capitol Post of Topeka. 
From the start he has been a connect- 
ing link between the school and the 
Legion. More like a father, he is, than 














a superintendent.. And he knows his 
boys. Incorrigible? Shucks! A bunch 
of wild young Indians who had never 
had anyone to start them out the right 
way, is how he sized them up. More- 
over, he figured a diamond in the rough 
never has been polished yet without 
being rubbed up against something 
just as hard as itself. Lots of box- 
ing and athletics would be mighty 
good for his boys, he figured. So just 
as soon as he had bounced out of his 
captain’s uniform as a member of the 
130th Field Artillery and into his job 
of school superintendent he started a 
strenuous program to polish them off. 


Ears right! 
the Chillicothe school. 








N a brilliant summer Sunday 
morning when the church- 
goers of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
were on their way to worship, 
the writer arrived in that. placid and 
pleasing old city to study an institu- 
tion which, like the church, is con- 
cerned with the rehabilitation of 
broken men. I had come to study the 
most original experiment of the Veter- 
ans Bureau—its own school of voca- 
tional training for disabled soldiers, 
situated at Camp Sherman, the old 
cantonment which lies neighboring to 
Chillicothe. 
I went directly out to the school. Had 
I known what was reported to me the 
next day I would have gone to church. 
In addition to the usual benefits of the 
service, I might have received some en- 
lightening impressions: concerning the 
object of my errand. As I was later 
informed, I might have heard some 
problems of the school—in which pres- 
ently I was to take a great interest— 
discussed in shocked tones by the parish- 
jioners. Gambling, drinking and various 
forms of law-breaking prevailing among 


men the Government was trying to re- 
deem vocationally! Terrible! What 
was to be done? The parishioners were 
commenting on a speech which had been 
made lately by J. M. Pritchard, presi- 
dent of the school, who had addressed 
the men’s club of a prominent church 
in Chillicothe. A fair share of Chilli- 
cothe apparently was discussing that 
speech, which had been reported ex- 
tensively in a local newspaper. All 
Camp Sherman was discussing it. 
Ignorant of these things I rode out 
to camp to ascertain, first, if the basic 
reason for the school’s being was sound, 
and, if so, whether the school was being 
conducted in such a way as to crown a 
deserving project with success. The 
school is a personal creation of Director 
Charles R.- Forbes of the Veterans 
Bureau, who has fought for it in the 
face of all manner of opposition. It is 
more than an incident in the scheme of 
vocational training, which Mr. Forbes 
says is becoming the Bureau’s “greatest 
problem.” It is an experiment in which 
almost the whole future of vocational 
training, embracing 111,000 men now in 


Ten Months 


A lot of it was army stuff. He ar- 
ranged athletic events, promoted box- 
ing, gymnastics and all sorts of doings 
among the boys. He calculated to keep 
them so busy that they’d forget all 
about raising the devil and making 
nuisances of themselves. 


This program almost ‘turned the 
trick. But there was just one more 
thing most of the boys needed. They 


needed someone to talk to now and then. 
Someone older—someone old enough to 
have knocked up against the solid prob- 
lems of life and yet not too old to un- 
derstand a fellow. 

(Continued on page 24) 


These rehabilitated army mules are doing their bit 
to help budding agriculturists blossom forth as real farmers at 


This and the photos on the opposite 


page. were taken by F. J. Last, late 18th Infantry, wounded and 
made prisoner south of Soissons just four years ago 





of the 


Veterans Bureau 


Chillicothe, Despite Several False Starts, Prom- 
ises to Be the Vet’s Best Bet for Training 


By Marquis James 


training and 140,000 whom experts say 
are yet to enter it, may be bound up. It 
is an acknowledgment of the failure of 
the present regime to afford rehabilitory 
schooling of a satisfactory character. 
It is designed to remedy specifically 
such evils as we now find in “place- 
ment training,” incompetent and disin- 
terested schools, inadequate supervision 
of trainees, trainees pursuing courses 
for which they are unfitted, trainees 
grown stale and ambitionless by reason 
of lax methods. Hence the importance 
of Chillicothe. 

The first i 1n I encountered on the 
Sherman reservation was learning the 
tailor’s trade. He was not very com- 
municative, but it was brought out that 
he felt he was making good progress 
for the first time in the two years he 
had been in training; that he had been 
shifted from school to school and course 
to course and had about given up hope 
until he went to Chillicothe. He wanted 
to study radio when he came—he didn’t 
know just why. He was persuaded to 
take tailoring and was glad of it now. 
As far as he was concerned the school 
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was all right. He would like it better, 
though, if some things were different. 
He didn’t care to amplify these state- 
ments. It was hard to understand his 
reticence. 

The next trainee I met was just the 
reverse. He talked about the school 
as though he had prepared a lecture 
on the subject. The course in his shop 
was almost perfection, he said. He 
had learned more in four months at 
Chillicothe than in a year at Balti- 
more. He could say the same for lots 
of others. True, there were those who 
were discontented and wanted to get 
away, but these represented the boys 
who liked the bright lights, the drones 
who did not want to work, the gold- 
prickers who disliked Chillicothe’s effi- 
cient methods, which interfered with 
their program of staying in training 
indefinitely, and a lot of plain trouble- 
makers. This man had all the man- 
nerisms of an eager partisan, and he 
was on the side of the school. But 
his praise lacked something. 


Only Fords and Dodges 


No. 3 was in the automobile school. 
He was satisfied for the moment, but 
had misgivings. There were plenty of 
old army Fords and Dodges to work 
on and the instructors were competent 


gested I see some of the other auto- 
mobile students. Fortunately one hap- 
pened along. He was frankly dissatis- 
fied. He said he wanted other cars 
than Fords and Dodges to work on. 
I said I would mention this when I 
saw the school officials on Monday. 

. “You'll get nothing from them,” said 

e. 

I asked him why. 
to explain. 

“Why don’t you talk to some of the 
boys in the electrical shop?” he said 
as he left me. 

Perceiving a man 


He did not care 





where I would have been. I think you 
had better talk to X. He'll give you 
the low-down.” 

By a stroke of luck X appeared. He 
took me off into a secluded corner of 
the old hostess house. 

“Now, who did you say you were?” 










he asked. 
I repeated my in- 
Te} ; troduction. 
s- “Have you any 
= credentials?” ° 


I produced a busi- 
ness card. X re- 








with a Legion but- 
ton I asked if he j 
were from the 
electrical shop. He 
was not, as it hap- 
pened, but he was 
quite willing to 
talk. He asked 
what I thought of 
the school “so far,” : 
and I replied that pe 
most of the men | 
had met apparent- 
ly did not approve 
of the idea of the 
school being writ- 
ten. about in the i 
Weekly. i 
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“An excellent 
kick, to Cash 


iece of goods,” remarks Trainee Clint McCoy, ten years a top 
ustomer Gibson, who inhaled his share of gas as a member of the 


166th Infantry. Ted Pace, 43d Railroad Artillery, wounded at Verdun, officiates 
at the sewing machine 


and sympathetic, but what would a 
fellow do when he learned these Fords 
and Dodges? His education as an 
automobile mechanic would be incom- 
plete, yet there were no other cars 
available. Already some of the men 
who knew all about Fords and Dodges 
were complaining. This man preferred 
not to go into the details of a matter 
that did not concern himself and sug- 


“It’s not that,” he said. “They 
aren’t sure you’re who you say you 
are.” 

“Why should I be anyone else?” 

“You don’t know this place,” he said. 

I admitted that. I had come to 
learn. 

“Well, I know where the Legion 
stands on the disabled. If it hadn’t 
been for the Legion I don’t know 


Sheet metal enthusiasts constructing 
smokestack for the mess hall 





tained his courteously receptive atti- 
tude. I exhibited in turn my Legion 
membership card, my 40-8 card and 
other miscellany. They did not. pro- 
duce the desired effect. Re-searching 
my pockets, I found a letter signed by 
National Adjutant Lemuel Bolles. And 
just then a trainee I had met at Kansas 
City came to greet me. This cinched 
it. I was O.K. 

“IT hope you didn’t mind,” said X. 
“But this place is so full of stool- 
pigeons and spies we can’t take chances 
on who we’re talking to. Let’s go 
over to my quarters.” 


His Complete Disillusionment 


I talked to X for three hours. After 
the examination to which I had been 
subjected I was primed to hear almost 
anything. I heard plenty, and much 
of it stood up in the light of further 
investigation. X may have been a 
little over-sensitive to suspicion, but 
there were many in his class. He had 
come to Chillicothe with his eyes open, 
realizing the school was a new thing, 
an experiment; but he had come with 
an earnest desire to learn and, more 
than that, to participate in the success 
of a project which would mean much 
to his comrades. 

His disillusionment had been com- 
plete. He had not learned, and things 
had come to a pass where he believed 
success was not possible for Chilli- 
cothe. He had become embittered and 
had surrendered his sense of true 
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values. He represented an extreme 
case of the atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust which had so generally under- 
mined confidence and morale, and for 
which, subsequent findings disclosed, 
the school authorities were almost en- 
tirely to blame. 

After a week at the school, spent 
gathering all shades of opinion and 
facts from all points of view that pre- 
sented themselves, these conclusions 
result: : 

1. The fundamental idea behind the 
school is sound. Properly handled, 
government schools are capable of 
doing much more for the veteran who 
needs vocational training than private 
schools and placement training centers 
have been able to do. 

2. The school is not a success at 
present. It is not a failure, though it 
has been perilously near the brink. It 
is still an experiment, and as this 
article is being written certain signifi- 
cant changes in the school management 
are under way. They should pull the 
school out of the woods, and do it 
quickly. All the ingredients of success 
are there. What is needed is proper 
handling, proper administration, an en- 
lightened understanding of the human 
equation. 


’ A History of Misfortunes 


The history of the school is a his- 
tory of misfortunes, great and small, 
which more and more tended to dis- 
credit an excellent training theory until 
matters about reached the breaking- 
point. The really remarkable progress 
and achievement of the school in many 
lines have been obscured by errors 
which could have been avoided appar- 
ently by any but the blind. As nearly 
as it may be summed up in one sen- 





tence, Camp Sherman has suffered from 
blindness on the part of the men who 
have directed it. It has had two presi- 
dents. Both have been mistakes. Ex- 
cellent men, no doubt, for some things, 
but not for heading a school for dis- 
abled veterans who are mostly former 
enlisted men in the Army and Navy. 
The first one was a Regular Army 
officer and a West Pointer, the other a 
civilian educator who missed soldier 
psychology farther yet. The latter’s 
talent for public speaking finally ruined 
whatever chance of success he might 
still have had. 

Mr. Forbes made the initial blunder 
in an excess of enthusiasm. He was 
in too big a hurry to see his idea of a 
“national university” in operation. In 
October he obtained Camp Sherman. 
The first of December 250 students ar- 
rived from twenty States, and United 
States Veterans Bureau School No. 1 
was declared to be a going concern. 

It wasn’t. Students’ quarters, and 
good ones, were ready. The mess was 
first rate. At $35 a month for room 
and board the student had a bargain 
and a chance to save money. But the 
classrooms were unready and the shops 


unequipped. The students had noth- 
ing to do. Their environs were not 
inspiring. The school sat in the midst 


of an abandoned, dilapidated army 
cantonment that was reminiscent of 
sme ogi the disabled man wants to 
forget. issatisfaction sprouted. It 
was met by disciplinary regulations, 
which in a well-ordered, well-equipped 
institution might not have been out of 
place. But for the purpose of sup- 
pressing a restlessness which was the 
natural outcome of the bare condition 
of the school they were ill-considered. 

In January dissatisfaction impelled 


the students to organize. Their society 
is called the Sherman Tech Associa- 
tion, and has become so prominent in 
the school’s affairs that among the 
townspeople of Chillicothe “Sherman 
Tech” passes as a title for the school 
itself. Some sought organization as a 
means of breaking up the school, or at 
any rate of obtaining their release; 
others as a means of holding things 
together until the government school 
idea might be given a fair trial. 


Consultations in Crises 


The latter element was in the ma- 
jority and assumed control of the Asso- 
ciation. Michael J. Lyons of Boston, 
a Twenty-sixth Division man, was 
elected president. It was a wise choice. 
In the tumultuous months that have 
followed, if any man has been on the 
job twenty-four hours a day fighting to 
keep the school from the rocks it has 
been Lyons. There have been critical 
times when a lot of authority was in 
the hands of this trainee, times when 
he has been hurriedly consulted in his 
quarters by high officials of the school. 

Lyons saw the thing clearly from the 
start. The school had opened two 
months too soon, but it deserved to suc- 
ceed. The futures of thousands of dis- 
abled men were at stake. Lyons 
believed that if the school could be held 
together until equipment arrived and 
things shook down it would become the 
real hope of vocational training. He 
set the maximum time-limit at six 
months and went to work. His influ- 
ence over the rank and file was great, 
and all of it was exerted on the side 
of the school. True, he had to make 
his compromises with popular demand 
at times, just as any man in public life 

(Continued on page 21) 





The* Lucky Thir- 


Only members actually enrolled in The 


It’s Never Too Late To Begin 


The rules of the contest are as follows: 


with the certified lists of new members 





teen — Winners of 
The American Le- 
gion Weekly Mem- 
bership Contest, 
with $1,385 in 
Prizes — Won’t Be 
Determined Until 
August 3lst. The 
Early Starters Have 
a Handicap. Can 
They Hold It? 


Prizes for the Legionnaires enroll- 
ing most new members will be $500, 
250, $100, $50, $40, $30, $20 and 
$10.. Auxiliary prizes will be $250, 
$100, $50, $25 and $10 

















American Legion between midnight of June 
30, 1922, and midnight of August 31, 1922, 
will count in the contest. 

Any member of the Legion or of the Aux- 
iliary is eligible to compete for the member- 
ship prizes, including new members as soon 
as enrolled, with these exceptions: Post 
commanders and adjutants, unit presidents 
and secretaries, department or state and 
national officials and members of the staffs 
of National Headquarters of The American 
Legion (including the employees of The 
American Legion Weekly) and of The 
American Legion Auxiliary. 

Contestants will not enroll formally— 
they will simply set out to get members. 
They will turn the names of new members 
in to the commander or the adjutant of 
the post in which the new members are 
enrolled. Both the commander and the 
adjutant of the post must certify to each 
list of new members, crediting them to the 
proper contestant, and then forward the 
list and the department record cards, with 
the usual remittance, to department head- 
quarters. No new members will be credited 
unless the remittance accompanies the de- 
partment record card forwarded by the 
post to department headquarters. Depart- 
ment headquarters will then forward to the 
Weekly the names of contestants, together 


credited to individual contestants. Records 
of contestants for the entire Legion and 
Auxiliary will be kept at the Weekly office. 
Names should be turned in to posts & con- 
testants, and to department headquarters 
by posts, as promptly as possible. 
Contestants may enroll members any- 
where but must turn in the names and re- 
mittances of new members to the post to 
which the members are assigned. 
Contestants from the Auxiliary should 
bear in mind the fact that the aim of the 
contest is to enroll new Legion members, 
not Auxiliary members, though an increase 
in Auxiliary membership is inevitable as a 
result of the contest. Auxiliary contest- 
ants will turn the names and dues of new 
members in to an official of the post, not 
of the Auxiliary unit, and the post com- 
mander and the post adjutant must both 
certify to these lists, as in the case of Le- 
gion contestants. The post will then pro- 
ceed as in the case of names turned in by 
Legion contestants, forwarding the names 
to Legion department headquarters. 
Contestants may enroll as new members 
former members of the Legion who have 
permitted their membership to lapse. 
In case of a tie, the full amount of any 
prise will be awarded to all persons affected 
y the tie. 
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The 
Big- Lown 
Post 


Has a big 


Job 


By William Q. Setliffe 
Adjutant, Department of Illinois, 
American Legion 


NE-FIFTH of all our people 

live in cities of more than a 

quarter of a million inhab- 

itants. In discussing big- 
town posts, it is to cities of this size 
and larger that I refer. There are 
exceptions, of course, but in general 
the Legion in any city of 250,000 is 
faced by much the same problems, can 
profit by much the same advantages, 
as the post in a city of three million 
or six million. 

You can’t talk about cities of three 
or six million without mentioning 
names. “Big-town posts” means to 
me, naturally, Chicago’s 147 posts, just 
as to the Department of New York the 
phrase means Gotham’s 350-odd posts. 
But what is true of Chicago and New 
York City, so far as Legion problems 
and Legion opportunities are concerned, 
is true equally of Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis —true 
equally of Rochester, Denver, Columbus 
and Providence. 

The degree of incentive to big-town 
Legion activity is in direct proportion 
to the population. The more people 
the more veterans, and the more veter- 
ans the greater the opportunity for 
Legion service. That’s pretty evident. 
And equally evident is the fact that 
the Legion in the big city labors under 
disadvantages with which its suburban 
and rural neighbors are not faced. 


Where Banker Greets Toiler 


You can travel up and down the 
streets of Charleston, Illinois, or Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, for as many 
hours as you please without hearing a 
single word in any other language than 
English. You have there populations 
linked into a true community unit by 
the greatest tie in the world—the tie 
of common speech. You have, too, in 
the smaller towns, a democracy that 
approximates the real article — the 
anker passing the time of day with 
the humblest laborer, the heaviest real- 
estate owner and his poorest tenant 
meeting in the equality of church or 
odge room. 

I don’t mean that city people are 
more exclusive or undemocratic through 
any effort or even wish of their own. 
There are simply so many of them that 
they all can’t get to know everybody 
else, and so have to pick their asso- 
clates from their own groups. 
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SIGH UP JOIN THE POST 
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When Elevated Post of Chicago set out to boost its membership over the 1921 Ligh- 
water mark of 200, it borrowed a special car from the company and trailed the pay 
car all over town. The special car was fitted up with exhibits of Legion work and 
carried an extra crew of temporary assistant post adjutants to sign newcomers up. 
On hard cases Auxiliary workers used candy bait mixed with sweeter smiles. Result: 


279 additional members, or an increase of 223 percent. 


Some 50 Elevated employes 


are members of other posts, bringing Legion membership among elegible employes 


of the road up to more than 80 percent. 


Over 90 percent of Elevated Post’s 


members are union men. 


The most familiar result of this 
situation is the fact that, while it is a 
relatively easy matter to get a village 
of a thousand inhabitants behind some 
worthwhile community endeavor, the 
very unwieldiness of the big city’s hun- 
dreds of thousands makes it impossible 
to interest them in a community project 
in anything like the same degree. It 
is just this condition which is chiefly 
responsible for the growth of the big 
political machines in the large cities— 
an element in civic life which the Legion 
must take into account or lose its soul, 
as I shall point out later. 

Narrowing all this down to the 
veteran, you get a situation something 
like the following: 

One person in every twenty that 
pours in and out of the subway and 
elevated trains and crowds the aisles 
of the surface cars was four years ago 
in the armed forces of the United 
States. That, and the fact that the 
ages of all these ones-in-twenty come 





The Legion’s 
Problem Grows 
with the Size of 
the City It Calls 
Home, But So Do 
Its Opportunities 
for Service 











within a certain period (say they 
average twenty-eight years old), is all 
they have in common. They aren’t 
even, I am happy to say, all of one sex. 

How can the Legion reach men and 
women having so few common interests? 
Having reached them, how can it keep 
them organized in posts? How can it 
insure a respectable attendance at post 
meetings? 

The big-city posts do all these things. 
They do it by making the Legion inter- 
esting. 


Common Interests in Small Town 


I don’t mean to imply that the small- 
town post doesn’t have to make the 
Legion interesting. I do mean that 
the small-town post has more ready- 
made interest to start with. Its mem- 
bers know each other. Most of them 
served in the same unit. They have 
a score of interests in common. They 
start with a comfortable handicap; the 
city post has to start from scratch. 

The unemployment problem in the 
small towns has been relatively easy 
to deal with. Unemployment is an in- 
dustrial problem, and it is industries 
that make cities. Getting jobs for 
jobless veterans has made Legion life 
worth living for hundreds of urban 
posts. It was a call to be heeded, a 
task to be accomplished—most impor- 
tant of all, it provided a bond of fellow- 
ship that made the post a cohesive 
unit. It was something to do—some- 
thing interesting to do. 

Much the same is true of the dis- 
abled man. Suppose a veteran in a 
village of 500 wants his War Risk In- 
surance renewed. His post may not 
have a service officer, but some member 
—very likely one who has just con- 
verted his own insurance—either knows 
exactly what to do or how to go abou’ 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Not An Issue 


T was inevitable that opponents of the Adjusted Compen- 

sation Bill would attempt to set up the defeat of Senator 
McCumber for renomination as the repudiation of the com- 
pensation bill by the voters of North Dakota. 

Lest anyone be deceived, here are the real facts: 

The man who achieved the victory over Senator McCumber 
is as strong as Mr. McCumber for the principle of adjusted 
compensation. North Dakota had already given to her own 
ex-service men an adjustment of compensation more generous 
than that paid by any other of the fifteen States which have 
provided for payments by vote of the people or legislative 
action. 

To assert, then, that Senator McCumber’s defeat in his own 
State was in any way related to his stand for a national adjusted 
compensation bill is silly. 

The truth is, adjusted compensation was not an issue in 
the North Dakota election. It is a principle to which Senator 
McCumber’s party—and the party of his successful opponent— 
is solidly committed. The convention of the Republican 
party in North Dakota adopted a resolution sometime before 
last month’s primary election unanimously endorsing the bill 
now pending in Congress and calling for its early adoption. 
Former Governor Lynn J. Frazier, who defeated Mr. McCum- 
ber for the senatorial nomination, represents that viewpoint 
as steadfastly as does Mr. McCumber. The State adjusted 
compensation bill was passed while Mr. Frazier was governor. 
The enemies of adjusted compensation can take no consolation 
from his victory. 

Though circumstances in his own State decree the retire- 
ment of Mr. McCumber from the Senate, he will be remembered 
as the unflinching champion of a just cause. The Senate 
Finance Committee reports testifying unqualifiedly to the 
justice of the compensation bill were his handiwork. In the 
inevitable enactment of that bill Senator McCumber will be 
honored for courageous devotion to duty. 


A Midsummer Sermon 


GOMETHING happened to a tire. It was the work of a 
\J minute to set everything ship-shape again, and it was one 
man’s work, so that the Legionnaire passenger was left free to 
pass the minute as he chose. They were miles from nowhere 
on a lonely country road. Across the road was a tiny country 
schoolhouse, a square block of white that made a shining land- 
mark in a sea of grass and trees. It was early July, and the 
schoolhouse was closed—so tight that it might have been shut 
for ages. All but one window was boarded up. 

The Legionnaire had read about country schoolhouses and 
was prompted to investigate. His own schooling had been in 
small urban buildings—not altogether metropolitan, yet 
equally far from rural. He cupped his hands around his cheeks 
and pressed his face to the one unblocked window. He saw 
half a dozen rows of benches that looked disappointingly new— 
tradition demanded that country-school benches should be 
chipped and scarred and hacked with initials. But tradition 
was gratified in the rusty stove, the teacher’s raised platform 
and the blackboard behind it. A little imagination, and one 
could fairly hear the spitballs sizzling through the air, 

But both tradition and all the proprieties of civil and mili- 
tary usage were outraged in one detail. On the teacher’s plat- 
form was a desk, and over the desk was draped a flag, and on 
the flag rested a vase of faded flowers 

“Don’t use the flag as a tablecloth,” the Legionnaire re- 
membered having read somewhere. “A Bible may rest on it. 
Nothing else.” Public speakers addicted to the ice-water 


habit, for instance, must not set their glasses on it; similarly 
school teachers with a penchant for wild flowers (even includ- 
ing the Legion daisy) must find another resting place for their 
posies. 

The school was tight shut; breaking and entering in the 
daytime is a felony; the Legionnaire had no Bible handy. 
What to do? He decided to let the law (or rather the lack of 
it) take its course. For all he knows, that wilted bouquet in 
the vase will rest on the flag until school reopens in September, 

And to whose hurt? Education is a gradual process. 
Doubtless no one has ever emerged from the little white school- 
house a master of fourteen foreign languages, although just as 
doubtless many a pupil has set forth from it guided aright on 
the highroad to success, honor and distinction. And in time, 
no doubt, the teacher in the little white schoolhouse will learn 
(perhaps by reading this, for it is a true story) that wild flowers 
in glass vases should not rest on flags. Meanwhile she is spread- 
ing the gospel of America to all who care to hear through an 
institution which is the bedrock of America’s democracy. 
Let him who knows a more effective medium of Americspiza- 
tion cast the first stone. ' 


The Anniversary of a Symbol 


N THE morning of July 21, 1918, American patrols 

crossed the River Marne to find the city of Chateau- 
Thierry abandoned by the enemy. The Boche had taken to 
the road—a road whose end lay anywhere you please on the 
other side of the Rhine. It would be four months before he 
reached his journey’s end, and at several points he squatted 
stubbornly and required further prodding before he would 
move on, but move on he did. 

If the scarred gray walls of Chateau-Thierry had had eyes 
and ears and tongues that morning, they might have chanted 
not only a pean of deliverance, but a hymn of prophecy as 
well—prophecy that the name of the little riverside town where 
in an ancient day King Thierry II had pined in his prison castle 
was to become hallowed in the hearts of a nation of a hundred 
million people thousands of miles away. 

For history has so arranged it that Chateau-Thierry is 
more than an overgrown French village; it isa symbol. Geo- 
graphically, it means to the average American, whether he was 
there or not, a whole vague area lying between Soissons and 
Rheims, the Marne and the Vesle—a broad and fair expanse 
of French soil across which eight American divisions battled. 
Sentimentally, it marks the spot where America met the test 
of twentieth-century war and proved that the lessons of earlier 
centuries in her history had not gone unheeded. 

The geography is faulty—Chateau-Thierry never was, and 
never will become, a metropolis, let alone a whole county. But 
the sentiment is one hundred percent sound. 





A Few Questions 


Gres when has a 20-year endowment insurance policy de- 
graded its holder? 

Since when have men owning their own homes and farms 
been considered undesirable citizens? 

Since when has it been a disadvantage to a nation to have 
its young men highly trained in the occupations they depend 
on for their livelihood? 

Since when has it been a misfortune to have public lands 
occupied by young men who will make them productive? 

These questions arise ironically as we see selfish and unin- 
formed men still blindly opposing the Adjusted Compensation 
Bill and refusing to consider how much actual good to the 
country itself, aside from the benefits to the individual veter- 
ans, will result from the passage of the law. 

It was easy to understand and make allowances for those 
who once wrongly but sincerely believed that the compensation 
bill called for ‘‘a general and indiscriminate distribution of 
cash.” But there no longer is any excuse for ignorance con- 
cerning the true nature of that bill. 

The carrying out of the Adjusted Compensation Bill’s 
provisions would pay boundless national dividends in ambition 
and enterprise. Helping several million men to help them- 
selves, giving them a lift to future independence, would be one 
of the soundest investments this country has ever made. 
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National Guard Service 


To the Editor: Under the National De- 
fense Act of June 3, 1916, the National 
Guard was federalized and its officers and 
men were given the opportunity of contin- 
uing in the service by taking the Federal 
oath or of being honorably discharged if 
they did not desire to assume the addi- 
tional responsibility to the United States. 

Those who did take the Federal oath and 
continued in the service became a part of 
the Army of the United States, subject to 
the call or draft of the President in case 
of emergency, and the officers and enlisted 
men of the federalized National Guard did 
respond in 1917 in compliance with the 
proc!*mation of the President at the vari- 
ous dates as ordered. On August 5, 1917, 
all were drafted into Federal service in 
accordance with Section 111 of the above 
mentioned act. 

It is unnecessary for me to mention the 
prompt and efficient response and service 
of the National Guard divisions, seventeen 
of which took part in the fighting. 

In view of the fact that the National 
Guard was by law a part of the Army of 
the United States on April 6, 1917, ready 
for immediate use at the call of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, it seems reasonable, fair 
and just that the officers and men who then 
composed the federalized National Guard 
should have credit for service (but not for 
pay until they entered active duty) from 
and after April 6, 1917. 

The National Guard was then subject to 
call to active duty the same as the Regu- 
lar Army, and I believe should have credit 
for such service.—D. T. MaTuHers, William 
Stokes Bonsal Post, Woodbury, N. J. 


Reclamation from the Dugouts 


To the Editor: The writer extends his 
heartfelt sympathy to the man from Col- 
orado who under the heading “The Gov- 
ernment’s Gold Brick” describes his un- 
comfortable circumstances in being unable 
to marry the girl he loves because his Big 
Uncle inveigled him into spending $1,100 
for a farm which has nbt come up to what 
it was represented to be. 

Lest the letter of our Colorado com- 
trade be interpreted to condemn all West- 
ern irrigation projects, I feel that some- 
thing to correct this impression should be 
offered. 

It is true that the United States Recla- 
mation Service probably has its Major Dug- 
out Dans and its Captain Pancake Jimmies 
who, like these characters in our recent lit- 
tle squabble in France, are operating too 
far from the field of action. Over extended 
lines of communication conditions as they 
exist may not be understood by them and 
they, in turn, may unknowingly misrepre- 
sent conditions. But it must be kept in 
mind that there are many irrigation proj- 
ects which are being promoted by private 
parties under state supervision where the 
promoter is nearer his work and knows and 
will advise prospective settlers of the dif- 
ficulties they may expect to encounter, be- 
cause to misrepresent conditions only in- 
creases the possibilities of the settler’s 
failure, and as the settler’s success is neces- 
Sary to insure the success of any project, 
the promoter will not knowingly misrepre- 
sent conditions. 

It is not the intent of the writer to con- 
demn the United States Reclamation Serv- 
lee, as much has been accomplished by it, 
but I do feel that if this branch would con- 
fine its work to the investigation of the 
feasibility and merits of proposed projects 
and make the funds now being spent for 
construction work and land settlement 
available as a revolving fund to the vari- 
ous States, or to private promoters under 








State supervision, for the consummation 
of the work of construction and settlement 
of the projects when finished, much more 
would be accomplished. This would put the 
responsible parties close to the work and 
lessen the chances of misrepresentation. 
—Myron SWENDSEN, John Regan Post, 
Boise, Ida. 


The Evils of Transfer 


To the Editor: There is a system of in- 
creasing individual post membership prac- 
ticed by many Legionnaires which does not 
benefit the national body and at the same 
time tends to decrease the post’s zeal to 
keep its membership up to standard through 
channels of soliciting really new member- 
ship. This is the method of transfer. A 
post may increase its membership by in- 
ducing members of other posts to transfer 
and in many cases without a transfer, in 
order to benefit its own individual stand- 
ing. Looking at the broad side of the 
question, does this strengthen the Legion? 

My experience of the past two years im- 
presses me with the outstanding fact that 
it tends to decrease Legion enthusiasm, 
and will be eventually detrimental to the 
national organization. I have observed the 
following incident: A post having obtained 
a complete roster of another post in its 
immediate vicinity solicited these men who 
were on the Legion rolls. It may have 
given the post a few additional members, 
but the main feature was that it created an 
antagonistic feeling and the loss of some 
former Legionnaires who have entirely 
dropped out through discontentment. 

I feel that now is the time to issue a 
warning against the evil practice of throat- 
cutting through the solicitation of trans- 
fers. Building up individual post strength 
through this method is not within the 
broad Legion spirit of fair practice and 
mutual helpfulness. In the long run it 
surely and systematically will weaken the 
Legion in its entirety, for our strength lies 
in national registered membership and not 
in that of individual posts. 

In citing the method of one post, I do 
so just to outline what methods are being 
used and not to stir up any inquiry or 
further antagonism. No official action was 
ever taken by the post against which the 
transgression was made; in fact, a con- 
trary action was taken in order to smooth 
over any possible friction that a denuncia- 
tion of the incident would have meant. 

What I would like to see is just a care- 
ful discussion of the transfer system and 
why Legion posts should concentrate their 
activities on potential Legion candidates. 
—PauL. C. GREINER, Post 270, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Mob Violence 


To the Editor: The detestable practices 
that aroused American indignation and re- 
sentment and finally led to our entrance 
into the war were not exclusively German 
or exclusively military. They are likely 
to crop out anywhere, any time. It is 
painful to think of the comment that our 
late enemies and our other numerous 
critics certainly made when they read of 
the recent butchery at Herrin, Illinois. 

Questions will no doubt be raised as to 
whether the guilty were aliens, whether 
rum was the real cause, whether the 
strikers or the operators were more to 
blame, and so on. After all is said and 
done we cannot escape the fact that all of 
us must share the responsibility, since 
public condemnation has not yet made such 
happenings impossible. 

This thought of responsibility raises a 
question. When red tape is made the ex- 
cuse for the shameful inactivity of official 
hands, as is so often the case immediately 


— —— 


after mob violence or even while it is in 
progress, what can be done? 

We of the Legion were selected and 
trained to fight efficiently for our national 
ideals. The very fact that we are organ- 
ized into a Legion is proof of our conscious- 
ness that permanent obligations were laid 
upon us, and of our willingness to carry 
on cheerfully. Is there any more appro- 
priate activity for us than the preservation 
of law and order by our support? 

The Weekly has told us encouraging 
stories of the work done by individual posts 
in time of emergency. We are not ham- 
pered by red tape; whenever and wherever 
there is need we are free to offer instant 
aid or independently to investigate and act 
and report. What finer tradition could be 
handed down to posterity than that The 
American Legion helped to stamp out mob 
violence from this land forever ?—SERVICE 
Man, C. C. Pierce Post, Ridley Park, Pa. 


The Emblem on the Envelope 


To the Editor: In June I sent out to all 
Legion members and non-Legion veterans 
in our locality a two-page letter on ad- 
justed compensation, national and state. 

As Illinois will vote on state compensa- 
tion this November, my letters carried an 
important message to ex-service men. In 
this letter was a call for a special meeting 
to discuss the situation. 

As the time for the meeting approached 
I made it a point to call the boys’ atten- 
tion to it in person by asking them if they 
had received the letter. Yes, they had re- 
ceived it and noticed the Legion emblem 
on the envelope—it was only a Legion let- 
ter, so they hadn’t opened it. I told them 
this letter had a very important message 
for each of them, as every Legion letter 
had. I guess they all read the letter after 
I had reminded them of it, as they were 
all present at the meeting. 

Here is what I think about Legion mail 
sent to Legion members: Always regard 
it as the most important mail you receive. 
Whenever you get a Legion letter say, 
“IT must look at it right away, and see what 
the good word is this time.” 

In the emblem of The American Legion 
there is great prophecy. It is the prom- 
ise of the defenders of the republic, be- 
speaking the fullest good for each in the 
betterment of all—AvuoGust F. KieTzMan, 
Commander, Speicher Post, Gilman, Ill. 


Degrees and Glee Clubs 

To the Editor: Allow me to present the 
following suggestions for what they may 
be worth: 

That Legion membership be worked sim- 
ilar to degrees. The first year the first 
degree, the second year the second degree, 
etc. 

That a national standard for the vari- 
ous degrees be drawn up. 

That a small number appear on the 
Legion button showing the degree attained 
by the wearer. 

That this plan should be arranged to 
give all members an equal start, including 
those who may come in when this plan is 
announced. 

That a member be given a chance to 
work up back degrees with payment of 
back dues. 

That a member unable to pay dues be 
accepted for an advanced degree by earn- 
ing it through attendance. 

That such dues come out of a post dues 
fund. 

That musical or glee clubs be formed, 
using some standard selections chosen at 
headquarters, and others of their own 
selection. 

This is my story. What does Al think 
about it?—JosernH Strauss, Jr., Milton E£. 
Lewis Post, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Keeping Step 
With the Legion 
and the Auxiliary 

















Double-Time 





HE National Athletic Commission 
of The American Legion is one 
outfit that’s going to be hard on us. 
Our heading “Keeping Step” ought 
to add “Double-time.” At least, 
the Athletic Commission has started off 
at a double-time clip, and we’re chasing 
along, hoping to keep up our supply 
of breath. 
The Commission has to hurry; it has 
a big objective to reach—the National 
Legion Athletic Championships at New 
Orleans during the Fourth National 
Convention. Al C. Lindberg, who has 
been appointed secretary of the Com- 
mission, already is stirring up activity, 
and his first bulletin calls for equal 
activity all around the country. First 
thing he’s compiling is a list of the ath- 
letic directors in the different depart- 
ments. As scon as he gets his list, 
he’s going to make those boys hustle. 
He’s also going to get the departments 
who have no athletic directors to ap- 
point some, so’s to keep still more peo- 
ple hustling. 
Because there’s a lot of hustling to 
do. Entries have to be made, and list: 
of available athletes have to be pre- 


pared. The best men in each depart- 
ment are to be entered in the New 
Orleans games. Finding those best 


men is the job to be assigned to de- 
partment athletic directors, and if that 
won’t keep them hustling, nothing will. 
Mr. Lindberg, with James R. Murphy, 
chairman of the National Athletic Com- 
mission, expects the national Legion 
meet to be the foremost thing of its 
kind this year. 

So far as New York is concerned, 
Bernard F. Ryan, chairman of the New 
York Legion Athletic Committee, doesn’t 
want to disappoint anybody. He al- 
ready is arranging for a great Legion 
meet to be held in the Archbold Sta- 
dium at Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
on Friday, September 22d—the second 
day of the New York department con- 
vention. This meet, we suppose, will 
be a sample of some of the others to be 
held around the country, so we'll tell 
something about it, pending the arrival 
of data about other meets: 

In the first place, the New York meet 
will include 100, 220 and 440-yard 
dashes; half-mile and one-mile runs, 
120-yard high and low hurdles, one- 
mile relay (for four men), eight-man 
centipede race (all on a_ sixteen-foot 
pole), high jump, running broad jump, 
pole vault, one-mile walk and sixteen- 
pound shot put. Gold, silver and bronze 
medals will be awarded, and a silver 
cup will be given the post earning the 
greatest number of points. This out- 
fit plans to have preliminary tryouts 
for purposes of elimination. These 


Sa 


will be held by districts not later than 
September Ist. The contestants in 
each event will thereby be limited to 
two from each judicial district. 








Growing Boastful 





UR friend who says he’s going to 
win the Weekly’s grand prize of 
$500 for the membership’ contest 
dropped into the office Saturday morn- 
ing. It was Membership Day. He’d 
been at work three hours and had a 





Legion Calendar 


Membership Contest 





This is a free-for-all. Don’t get in 
just to win a prize; it’s your duty to 
get in. 


Essay Contest 





Has been extended until after the 
schools have reopened. See announce- 
ment on page 25. 


Athletics 


The highest honors in the athletic 
world await the winners at New Or- 
leans. But to be a Legion winner any- 
where is an honor. 





Trip to France 


All abo’d that’s goin’ abo’d! The 
gang sails from New York August 5th 
on the S. S. President Roosevelt. 














sheaf of twenty-four subscription 
cards for the Circulation Manager. He 
said he was going to try and get 
twenty-four subscription cards every 
three hours until August 3lst. He was 
all hyped up—acted as if he’d just had 
a long swig of turpentine or something. 

“Where’d ya get it?” we inquired, 
preparatory, of course, to lecturing him 
on law and order. 

“Haven’t had a drop,” he replied, 
and let us smell his breath, and every- 
thing. He was right; his breath was, 
anyway. “I don’t need to drink,” he 
went on, “even if I was a drinking man, 
to win this contest. My post has added 
a $50 prize for the best most-member- 
getter, and I’m going to get it as well 
as the biggest lot you’ve set aside in 
your $1,385 contest in the Weekly.” 

He didn’t hang around long this time 
to lecture us on methods. Said he was 
too busy; said he had a bunch of ac- 
tors waiting for him over in some hotel 
lobby. So we went back to work, think- 


ing about the added ginger our friend 
had got out of his post’s $50 prize. 

s The first thing that came to our eyes 
was a clipping, announcing that some- 
body named Bill Green had offered $5 
to the member of Charles K. Learned 
Post of Detroit whe got the most new 
Legion members between June 14th and 
the first post meeting in August. 
Seems Bill isn’t even a member of the 
Legion, but he’s got a lot of Legion 
spirit, and wants the outfit to get 
ahead. Bill is steward of the United 
Spanish War Veterans’ building at De- 
troit, where Learned Post meets, and 
he’s a Spanish War vet himself. 

Next clipping we saw told about a 
membership contest in the same post. 
Apparently, any fellow who got 100 
new members before July Ist got a free 


trip to New Orleans. John Kass was 
leading the list easily. He had got 
100 members, and twenty-six more, 


Apparently he’s going to make the trip 
and take along a buddy—or mebbe he’s 
married. 

The next thing we saw was a letter, 
sent in by the Circulation Manager. 
We took a copy and gasped, because it 
sounded like our friend who’d just left 
the office. Clifford D. Cole of Win- 
chester, Va., wrote the letter. Mr. Cole 
didn’t say he was going to win the 
$500 prize himself, but he did intimate 
that the prize was going to Winchester, 
adding, “Although, you know, we don’t 
like to disappoint the other Als.” It 
seems that the Winchester boys are 
after money because, quoting the let- 
ter, they “need it to keep a $40,000 
clubhouse a-going and furnish water 
for the post swimming evol.” 

The Winchester gang has a pretty 
good hunch about membership, too. 
They’re going to invade nearby towns. 
Meetings will be held in all the places 
within a reasonable distance from 
Winchester, and representatives from 
R. Y. Conrad Post of Winchester and 
the post Auxiliary will attend. 








The Big Joy Ride 





be SeRienee the story Tyler H. 
Bliss had in the Weekly a few 
weeks ago about “How Do We Go from 
Here?” It was all about the big trip 
to New Orleans for the National Con- 
vention next October. Tyler writes 
well about trips. He ought to, he 
traveled all over France in a flivver. 
But that’s another story. We aim to 
tell about traveling all over America. 
Since that story appeared, we’ve heard 
of some more posts that plan to go to 
New Orleans in new ways—ways Bliss 
never knew about. 

For instance, more than 1,500 mem- 
bers of the Legion and the Auxiliary 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Clubhouses That Are Clubhouses 


Plus 

















Captured 


HE Andrew Van 
Ells: Post of 
Port Washing- 


ton, Wis., all at 
once found itself with- 
out a home. The build- 
ing we had been occu- 
pying changed owner- 
ship with the result 
that new _ quarters 




















room on the first floor 
for the Boy Scouts 
and the local Military 
Band, in addition to 
the three rooms occu- 
pied by the Legion. 
The second floor is 
taken up by the stage, 
40 by 50 feet, and a 
dance floor 40 by 60 
feet. This floor has 
a seating capacity of 








became _ imperative. 
Move? Yes, but where? 
Several locations were con- 
sidered but none seemed de- 
sirable. One of the buildings 
available was located too far 
from the geographical center 


A Legion clubhouse is a community asset. 
a community meeting place (like the Andrew Van Ells 
Post clubhouse of Port Washington, Wisconsin, on the 
left), or it may be a community club (like the Palo Duro 
Post clubhouse at Canyon, Texas, in the center), or it 
may be a memorial for the use of all local veterans’ 


It may be 


750 people, and is 
used for dances, en- 
tertainments and _basket- 
ball games, usually under 
the direction of the high 
school or the Legion. 

Thus the acquisition of 


of the city, while others were organizations (like the Homer White Post clubhouse in a clubhouse has_ enabled 
so constructed as not to lend Hiawatha, Kansas, on the right). But whatever it is, the local post to act as 
themselves readily to the the community is sure to get back what it helps the an agency for the good 
needs of an active American Legion put into the clubhouse of the community— 
Legion post. The idea of one of its ideals. It might 


owning our home was out of the ques- 
tion in view of lack of funds and the 
general inc trial depression. 

This was the situation until Post 
Commander Paul Winner, who had 
been actively leading the reconnoitering 
party in search of a desirable encamp- 
ment site, made a discovery. One of 
the largest buildings in the city, the 
Opera House, had been vacant for sev- 
eral years. A thorough investigation 
brought forth the fact that the owner- 
ship of this building had for years 
been in doubt and that both parties 
interested had taken the matter into 
the courts, each claiming the other was 
the Teal owner. To any other organ- 
ization no hope would be seen in this 
situation, but not so with a body of 
one hundred and twenty live dough- 
boys and gobs just back from the war, 
organized and without a clubhouse. 
Here was a building which no one 
wanted to own and which would prove 
an ideal home for a Legion post. 

_ There was just one thing to do and 
it was done. The war having taught 
them that possession was all-important, 
this army of ex-service men formally 
occupied the Opera House. Access to 
the building was gained by opening a 
window. New locks were put on the 


doors and a large saloon sign was re- 
placed by an equally large American 
Legion sign. 

This, however, was just the begin- 
ning of a big job. The army of inva- 
sion became an army of workers, for 
years of neglect made necessary much 
cleaning and repairs. Walls and floors 
were cleaned and scrubbed, necessary 
plumbing was done, and heating ap- 
paratus was repaired. The question 
of furnishings for a time seemed seri- 
ous, but when it became known that a 
local civic club, for many years inac- 
tive, had a complete set of club furni- 
ture, including a pool and a billiard 
table which were not in use, it was 
only a matter of time (with the con- 
sent of the owners) before these ar- 
ticles adorned the new Legion quar- 
ters. The addition of stoves, kitchen 
equipment, piano, athletic equipment, 
showers, etc., came in due course and 
by May 10, 1921, the post was “at 
home.” 

In this manner Andrew Van Ells Post 
not only had a clubhouse but the com- 
munity had a community house. The 
use of the building was offered with- 
out charge for all entertainments for 
civic and community good. The spa- 
cious building, 50 by 120 feet, found 


be added that in this work the Le- 
gion members have the hearty sup- 
port of the community, even to the 
owners of the building. When one of 
the owners recently wished to look over 
the building he had to get a key from 
the post commander, but he didn’t 
mind that. 

With J. T. McCarthy as commander 
and nearly 100 percent of last year’s 
members behind him, this year in 
the post promises to be as success- 
ful as was 1921. The program in- 
cludes a home talent play, Lyceum 
course, and a series of ice cream socials 
and dances. 

The athletic side of things also has 
not been forgotten. The Legion basket- 
ball team closed a very successful sea- 
son and an equally strong baseball 
team has been organized. The city 
has turned over to the local post the 
work of arranging for observance of 
all national holidays and patriotic 
functions. In short, The American Le- 
gion post in Port Washington, Wis. 
has aimed to be the center of social 
and community welfare work in that 
city—and largely for the reason that 
it has its own clubhouse. In time the 
post will become the owner of this 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Machinery for New Orleans 


The Wheels for a Legion National Convention Have to 
Turn the Whole Year "Round 


clockwork. But somebody has 
to make the clock, and it takes 
a whole busy year to do it. 

Or if the clock idea has an early- 
morningness about it that is distaste- 
ful to you, consider the mines they 
used to dig along the old Western 
Front while the war was still 100 per- 
cent trenches. Months of hard manual 
labor, culminating in a puff of smoke 
that had settled ten seconds later— 
that was a mine. 

There is a good deal of a parallel 
between a mining operation anda Legion 
National Convention. Each calls for 
months of intensive but far from spec- 
tacular preparation. In each case the 
thing prepared for is over and done 
with in a relatively short space of time. 
In each ease, too, the event itself is 
productive of far-reaching results. 

The first business of a Legion Na- 
tional Convention is to convene. That 
means somebody must call it to order. 
That’s easy—the National Commander 
does that. But the National Com- 
mander was elected at the previous 
National Convention. A full year 
ahead, the previous convention, in se- 
lecting a commander set the fuse for 
the opening of the next convention. 


The Selection of Delegates 

But a National Commander cannot 
call an empty hall to order. He needs 
an audience. In a Legion National 
Convention this audience is made up of 
delegates. The selection 
of delegates, while not 
so interesting a pro- 
cedure as the election 
of a National Com- 
mander, entails much 
more work. That work 
isn’t any easier from 
the fact that it is 
spread around and di- 
vided up among all Le- 
gion departments. 

What is the machin- 
ery set up for the se- 
lection of convention 
delegates? What are 
the provisions of the 
Legion’s Constitution 
bearing on that selec- 
tion? 

T he _ Constitution 
provides that delegates 
and alternates shall be 
selected by their re- 
spective department 
conventions at least 
two weeks prior to the 
holding of the National 
Convention. This year, 
for instance, delegates 
must be picked not 
later than October 2d. 
Ne department conven- 
tions are to be held as 
late as that, so there 
will be no breathless 
crowding of delegates 


EGION National Conventions 
have a way of running like 


at the last minute in an effort to get 
under the wire. That part is easy. 
The hard part, the constitutional pro- 
vision which is easiest to violate, and 
has on several occasions been violated, 
is that which specifies that delegates 
must be named by the department con- 
vention—not, be it noted, by district 
caucuses, or still less by posts. 

At Kansas City last year a Legion- 
naire appeared who proclaimed himself 
a delegate from the Department of— 
let’s call it the Department of Blank. 
He honestly believed he was a delegate, 
and there was no questioning the right- 
eousness of his indignation when he 
was told he wasn’t. He had been duly 
and properly elected by his post, he 
maintained, and was entitled to a seat 
with the Blank delegation. He didn’t 
get it. His post, all through ignorance 
of the clearly specified constitutional 
provisions for the selection of dele- 
gates, was stuck for its “delegate’s” 
expenses to Kansas City—and return. 
Let it be hoped that the post profited 
by the investment at least to the ex- 
tent of re-reading—or reading—the 
Constitution of The American Legion, 











Around the clock of the year 
with the Legion 





So much for how the delegates are 
selected—there remains the question of 
how many delegates there are to be. 
Department representation at a Na- 
tional Convention is on the following 
basis: Five delegates regardless of 
membership total, whether it be 500 or 
50,000, and one additional delegate for 
each one thousand members or major 
fraction thereof whose (get this) cur- 
rent dues have been received by the 
National Treasurer thirty days prior 
to the National Convention. One al- 
ternate is allowed for each delegate. 

Just to show how intricate the thing 
can be, and how vexatious are the mi- 
nute interpretations of every provision, 
when is “thirty days prior to the meet- 
ing” of the National Convention? Let’s 
see: The New Orleans Convention 
opens October 16th, which is Monday, 
and thirty days prior to that is—well, 
do you count the day at each end, or 
leave them both out, or what? 


The Judge Advocate’s Ruling 

The National Judge Advocate has 
ruled that the matter shall be deter- 
mined by the principle that “when an 
act is required to be done a specified 
number of days before an event, the 
required number of days is to be com- 
puted by excluding the day on which 
the act is to be done, and including the 
day on which the event is to occur,” 

igure it out, and you find that rep- 

resentation to the National Convention 
will this year be based on the depart- 
ments’ showing in the National Treas- 
urer’s books at the 
close of business Sep- 
tember 16th, 

Thus, to look ahead 
a few months, we find 
that we have a presid- 
ing officer and the au- 
thorized number of 
duly-elected delegates 
for him to preside over. 
Sweeten to taste and 
serve, as the cook books 
say. But it isn’t so 
simple as that, What 
shall our delegates do, 
now that we've got 
them all comfortably 
seated and the pitcher 
of ice water set up at 
the National Com- 
mander’s elbow? 

They'll vote, natur- 
ally, but what on? 
Well, certain things 
are clearly specified for 
them to vote on. 
They'll pick a new 
commander, a host city 
for the Fifth National 
Convention, thank the 
mayor of New Orleans 
for his address of wel- 
come, and suchlike, all 
of which activities, 
though differing consid- 
erably in importance, 
(Cont. on page 25) 
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The work of the Legion—‘‘the American Legion has practically 


FAGE is 








cingle-handed not only written but pushed and put through 
Congress every bit of legislation for the disabled man”—goes steadily, firmly on, while the opponents of adjusted compen- 
sation endeavor to draw between it and the public a screen cf their own manufacture picturing it as a selfish, heartless or- 
ganization whcss sole aim is spoils 


Behind the Smoke Screen 
of Publicity 


The president of a great uni- 
versity asked that question of Na- 
tional Commander Hanford Mac- 

Nider. 

“The Legion,” the university presi- 
dent wrote, “is capable of much good 
and much evil, and which it will be de- 
pends upon whether its object is the 
welfare of the public or the advance- 
ment of the interests of its members. 
When it was formed I feared that it 
would be used for selfish purposes. Is 
there a good reason to dismiss that 
fear? Has the Legion yet urged any- 
thing except the personal interests of 
its members? It is certainly most con- 
spicuous before the community in its 
demand to extort from Congress by the 
threat of the votes it can command. An 
organization of this kind, if formed to 
advance the interests of its members, is 
an injury, not a benefit, to the public. 
What evidence is there that it will cease 
to do so; that it will not urge the sus- 
Pension "of civil service regulations, 
and the like, for the benefit of its mem- 
bers; or that it will use its influence for 
great public causes that do not affect 
the individual interests of its mem- 
bers?” 

That was the question. It came from 
& man who did not know that The 


I the Legion a selfish outfit? 


American Legion devotes the greater 

part of its resources and energies to un- 
selfish work; who did not know that the 
Legion has employed, housed, and fed, 
when necessary, the economic casual- 
ties who were their buddies and ship- 
mates during the World War, who did 
not know that what the disabled Amer- 
ican veterans have been given, they 

have been given through the efforts of 
the Legion. His question has been not 
uncommon, either. The Legion’s critics 
have been saying that the Legion seeks 
only adjusted compensation, which those 
critics, with faulty logic, call a purely 
selfish measure. 


The National Commander’s Answer 


So the National Commander’s corre- 
spondent asked the question. It got the 
following reply: 

“The American Legion, as you can 
well imagine, is very close to my heart, 
and although I do not feel it needs any 
defense for its already great achieye- 
ments during its short history, I do 
want to impress upon you that those 
parts of its program which you call 
selfish are not its main purposes, but 
only side issues which for reasons best 
known to the press are news while 
other things are not. Even then these 
are matters of service to our country 


and that is what the Legion was formed 
for—continued service in peace as well 
as war—that America might stay as we 
American. 
Certainly what concerns one whole gen- 
eration of the nation’s defenders and 
their children after them concerns 
everyone, and it must not be forgotten 
that this generation in the next few 
years will hold most of the responsible 
positions in the country. If, by asso- 
ciating ourselves together in this Le- 
gion of ours, we can keep alive even a 
little flicker of that wonderful spirit of 
service we had in ’17 and ’18 and put it 
into our obligations as American citi- 
zens no one is going to have to fear for 
the future of America. 

“This Americanization work is our 
main reason for being. The Legion has 
already either succeeded in passing or 
is working in every State to pass school 
laws governing the teaching of the 
American Constitution and building up 
in the coming generation appreciation 
of what American citizenship is, what 
American institutions are and how they 
should be respected—subjects sheshite 
ly neglected when we went to school. A 
great many States are already carry- 
ing out in the schools complete pro- 
grams written by the Legion which will 

(Continued on page 26) 
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History’s Most Famous Goldfish Bow] 


It Held the Draft Numbers Just Five Years Ago; Now It Hobnobs with the 
Liberty Bell and Washington’s Writing Table 


National Army trooping to the 
colors is passing the fifth anni- 
versary of its greatest day down in the 
cellar of old Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia, keeping company in si- 
lent seclusion with a regiment of other 
mementos of events and men who have 
made history for the United States. 
And not so very far away, in 


HE draft bowl which helped to 
bring the first and last of the 


By Harry J. Quigley 


ment of this remarkable prophesy. 

So with the draft bowl. Until the 
very day before it was called from a 
Washington shopkeeper’s shelf to play 
its part in determining the destinies of 
ten million men, Fate gave no intima- 
tion of the change of plans she had in 
store for the cylindrical glass con- 
tainer, made to be a home for little 
fishes—yes, goldfishes—and yours or 


one thought to intimate that this un- 
mistakably was the result of a German 
plot to delay mobilization of the Army, 
Morris was seeking a way out of the 
difficulty. He was not going to see us 
disappoint Lafayette for the matter of 
a few million marbles. 

He went over the plan which involved 
the marbles, and taking a leaf from 
the Kaiser’s Own Manual on Conduct- 

ing a War, sought to devise a 





Elizabeth, New Jersey, resides mans 


the creator of the draft bowl 
idea—ex-Captain Charles R. 
Morris, former adjutant of 
Bayway Post of The American 
Legion, and an employee of the 
Standard Oil Company. Besides 
his connection with Bayway 
Post of Washington, it might be 
added that Mr. Morris was a 
charter member of George 
Washington Post No. 1 of 
Washington, D. C., which claims 
the distinction of being the first 
Legion post organized in Amer- 
ica. 

There should be nothing un- 
usual about the presence of Mr. 
Morris today at his post-war 
job, but the whereabouts of the 
draft bowl of his devising de- 
serves a further word of ex- 
planation. While it has taken 
up permanent quarters in Inde- 
pendence Hall, its regular sta- 
tion is not in the cellar of that 
shrine. Except during house- 
cleaning week, it occupies a 
place of honor on a writing ta- 
ble once used by George Wash- 
ington, which ‘stands not far 
from Independence Hall’s prin- 








] substitute. The original scheme 
| was to divide the country into 
| local draft registration districts 
of equal population. Marbles 
were to be sent to the local 
draft boards, who were to con: 
duct the drawings. If there 
were 1,000 registrants in a dis- 
trict and the quota was 600 men, 
600 black marbles and 400 white 
ones would be placed in a con- 
tainer. In another receptacle 
would be deposited the numbers 
of the men, and when the draw- 
ing took place, if a black mar- 
ble were drawn out at the same 
time a man’s number’ was 
drawn, that man was called; if 
the marble was white he was 
exempt. 

Morris made bold to urge 
that confusion and difficulties 
would attend a draft held in 
5,000 places by 25,000 petty of- 
ficials. He was told if he could 
think of a better plan the De- 
partment would be glad to en- 
tertain it. Morris began think 
ing, and presently went out and 
bought a little fish globe and a 
hundred empty medicine cap- 
sules, and soon had ready a 
working model of his idea. 











cipal treasure, the Liberty Bell. 

This year the annual house- 
cleaning of Independence Hall 
is an event of proportions. A 
new heating plant is being in- 
stalled, and the place probably 
looks as bady disturbed as it 
did on the stirring day when 
Washington and his men left town a 
couple of jumps ahead of the British 
army. ‘Of all the relics of that great 
national museum the only one on pub- 
lic view during the cleaning-up process 
is the Liberty Bell. The others have 
been got out of the way temporarily, 
and such fragile articles as the draft 
bowl have been taken to the basement 
and packed in sawdust. 

After all, history is largely a series 
of improvisations. Neither the Liberty 
Bell nor the draft bowl was originally 
intended for tie great role which events 
thrust upon it. Of the two it would 
seem that the bell was the better pre- 
pared, for its mission is set forth in the 
following legend which girds it: “Pro- 
claim Liberty Throughout the Land 
and Unto All the Inhabitants Thereof.” 
But notwithstanding this only a strange 
quirk of fate brought to the bell, which 
was made in England in 1752, fulfill- 


Ex-Captain Charles R. Morris, former adjutant of 
Bayway Post of Elizabeth, New Jersey, the man 
who invented the draft bowl idea and then went 
and bought the bowl in a Washington store, pay- 


ing for it out of his own pocket 


mine for the sum of $10. And then 
came Mr. (not yet Captain) Morris, 
bearing Fate’s authentic proxy, and 
bought that bowl and hurried away to 
the War Department, the errand and 
the purchase being necessary in the 
military service and made at the direc- 
tion of Brigadier General Enoch H. 
Crowder, the Provost Marshal General. 
This, a fish bowl, became the receptacle 
from which. on the morrow were drawn 
No. 258 and the subsequent numerals 
which sent our first citizen soldiery on 
their way to war. 

Soon after the passage of the Se- 
lective Service Law Mr. Morris, then a 
civilian employe in the Provost Marshal 
General’s office, was instructed to go 
out and buy six million marbles—three 
million black and three million white 
ones. Mr. Morris returned with the 
report that there were not six million 
marbles in all the country. Before any 


He assumed that the country 
had been divided conveniently 
into districts and every eligible 
man registered and numb@red. 
For purposes of demonstration 
he assumed there was a maxi- 
mum of one hundred men in any 
district. He assumed that fifteen men 
from each district would furnish the 
number of men wanted on the first 
draft. Consequently he placed one 
hundred pieces of paper bearing the 
numbers one to one hundred in the one 
hundred capsules, placed the capsules 
in the bowl, stirred them up and drew 
out one by one. The registrants in 
every district having numbers cor- 
responding with the numerals drawn 
in each case were to be declared called 
in order. 

Atier a second test on a larger scale 
the plan was adopted. Morris was 
congratulated, and told he deserved to 
be a captain, and instructed to go out 
and get a bowl large enough to do for 
the official drawing. Morris bought the 
bowl, paying for it himself so that 
he could take it home as a souvenir. 

Capsules were prepared and equipped 
with numbers running up to 10,436. 
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Photos Underwood & Underwood 


An historic photograph—Secretary cf War Baker, 
blindfolded, reaching into the draft bowl and select- 


ing the first pill, No. 258. In the foreground is 

Major General Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal 

General in charge of the draft. The other spectators 

are members of the Senate and House Military Af- 

fairs Committees. The first drawing took place on 
july 20, 1917—just five years ago 


Late that night a telegram from New 
Jersey reported an error in the figures 
given from the State. Numbers up 
to 10,500 were at once added. 

This job was finished at 4 a.m., July 
20,1917. The day was Friday. 

At half past nine the same morning 
the seal over the bow! was broken, the 
capsules were stirred, and Secretary 
of War Baker, blindfolded, reached in 
and drew out a capsule. It was No. 
258. A sigh of relief escaped the 
watchers who knew the inside story, for 
had the number drawn been in excess 
of 10,436, only one man—a lone Jer- 
seyite—would have been called. 

That was a distinguished gathering, 
too, by the way. The chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
drew the second number; the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs the third, and the fourth 
and fifth numbers were drawn by rank- 
ing minority members of the same com- 
mittee. 

Meantime, throngs of people all over 
America were waiting outside newspa- 
per offices, theatres and country tele- 
graph offices, where the numbers were 
displayed as rapidly as they were 
drawn. The result of sixteen and one- 
half hours of drawing was the calling 
into the army of 1,374,000 men—men to 
— President Wilson said at a later 
ate 

“The eyes of the world will be upon 
you, because you are in some a 
sense the soldiers of freedom. . Let 
us set for ourselves a standard so ‘high 
that it will be a glory to live up to it, 
and then let us live up to it and add 
a new laurel to the crown of America.” 

Since that day, nobody has accused 
the men whose numbers were drawn 


G 


from the 
goldfish bowl 
of failing to 
live up to the 
high expecta- 
tions of their 
President. 
Down at Phil- 
adelphia they 
can spot a relic 
before its pin- 
feathers are 
out. Before the 
day was over 
Secretary Baker 
received a wire 
from the mayor 
of Philadelphia 
requesting that 
the draft bowl 
be deposited in 
Independence 
Hall. The may- 
or was informed 
the bowl was 
the personal 
property of Mr. 
Morris, who 
was, however, 
willing to do- 
nate the bowl. 
On August 17th, 
Morris, then a 


The first draft 
bowl, carefully 
tended by a 
member of the 
Independence 
Hall staff, is in- 
troduced to the 
Liberty Bell 


Photo 
Philip B. Wallace 
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captain, drove over to Philadelphia 
and formerly presented the bowl. 
On September 30, 1918, it was taken 
back to Washington for service in 
the third draft. The second. draft, 
by the way, had been conducted 
with another bowl, a somewhat mors 
orthodox bowl in shape, being of the 
usual spherical variety. Miss Billy 
Wellborn, who did the drawing, is 
shown with the bow! itself in one of 
the illustrations accompanying this ar- 
ticle. In January, 1919, it was called 
back into active service by The Ameri- 
can Legiou to determine which of the 
relatives of Philadelrhia’s heroic dead 
should have places of honor in the pres- 
entation of the memorials the French 
Republic gave to the families of those 
who died in France. 

A Connecticut patriot hid a royal 
charter in the hollow of an oak; some 
of Sir Isaac Newton’s most valuable 
scientific data was lost to. posterity 
when his pet poodle upset a eandle and 
set the documents afire; a great battle 

(which one has never been speci- 
fied) was lost “all on account of a 
horseshoe nail”; geese cackled and 
saved Rome to the tune of “turn 
out the guard’”—it remained for 
two humble fish bowls to play a 
part in the saving of America. 


A fish bowl of the more fa- 
miliar globular type was used 
in the second draft, held in 
June, 1918. Miss Billy Well- 
born, who holds the bowl in 
the photograph, did the actual 
work of drawing the numbers 
after Secretary Baker and 
other high officials had made 
the first drawings. Note the 
seal affixed to the paper lid. 
This bowl is now in a Phila- 
delpkia school 
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Deciding on a Vacation? By Wallgren| K 
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(Continued from page 12) 


plan to go down the Mississippi on the | 


S.S. Majestic. (No, yeoman, this Ma- 
‘estic does not go outside the three- 
mile limit.) The Majestic takes on its 
first gang at Rock Island, IIl,, October 
9th. It will stop at other places, and 
will get up the last big steam and the 
last big crowd of passengers at St. 


Louis. 


and stay docked during the convention, 


from the 16th to the 21st, so its pas- | 


sengers can sleep aboard and avoid | 


The ship will dock at New Orleans | [== 




















ty. hotel bills. The Illinois State (123d | 

mae Field Artillery) Band and the Boy 

- Scout Band will also make the trip. O urope 
&e 

















About That Tour 








Ww National Commander Mac- 
Nider O.K.’d the unofficial 1922 
Legion tour to France he made one pro- 
vision, and that was that it should be 
as representative of all Legion depart- 
ments as possible. It wasn’t to be a 
sectional affair by any means. 

To meet these requirements, Tour Di- 
rector John J. Wicker, Jr., has distrib- 


uted 11,000 complete revised prospec- |j 


tuses of the trip to each and every post | 


adjutant in the country. That’s how 
come the post adjutant will add to his 
manifold duties that of passenger agent 
for bookings in the Legion tour. You 
don’t have to write in to the Tour Edi- 
tor of the Weekly or the Tour Director. 
All you have to do is go around and see 
the old trustworthy post adjutant and 
get the full dope—prices, accommoda- 
tions, sailing dates, side trips with the 


on U. S. Government Ships 


F YOU are going to Europe—if you plan to travel again through the old 
familiar towns, back to the “‘leave areas” and see the changes these short 
years have made, send the information blank below. Read what Uncle 

Sam has to offer you on American ships. 

The old days have gone. And this time you can go over under your own 
flag, with every luxury money can buy. It will be a source of pride for you 
to know that your passage money is helping to build the American Merchant 
Marine. 

When the mess call sounds, you won’t have to wait in long lines; you 
won’t have to make a decision between the ship’s canteen and the galley with 
its pots of coarse chow. Buddy, you'll be right there where attentive stew 
ards look after your wants. 

American ships are the natural places for Americans to meet each other 
when traveling. You Legionnaires, especially, will meet with men who 
went through the mill with you. And back over there again it will be easy 
for you to find the old familiar places, to “compre” the language and under- 
stand exchange and tradition. 

Thousands of Americans are going to Europe this year. If you are one 
of them, send the information blank below. A vast change is in progress 
throughout the Continent and England—Europe is seething with new ideas, 
new impulses, a cross-sea of conflicting aspirations, desires, interests, hopes, 
It’s an education in itself to be where these issues are alive, and yet with the 














beauty of Old Europe remaining. You helped make it so. If you are going 
back to look it over, send the information blank to your Government today. 

You can now get passage on U. S. Government liners, like that on which 
the American Legion Tour is booked, for $225 and up. The ships are among 


the finest afloat. 
INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Section Washington, D. C. 
U. S. 225 X 


cost—and he will also be glad to fur- 
nish you with reservation blanks, which 
can be sent in with the required money. 

In addition, each member of depart- 
ment executive committees will be fur- 
nished with like information. 


Clubhouses That Are 
Clubhouses Plus | 


(Continued from page 13) 


Write for Free Booklets 


Uncle Sam’s ships now run be- 
tween New York and Europe, 
New York and South America, 
San Francisco and the Orient, and 





building which is now used through the 7 = Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
generosity of the real owners.—L. H. Seattle and the Orient. If you Booklet giving travel facts and also information regard- 
SMITH, Historian, Andrew Va n Ells are planning a trip overseas, send ing U. S. Government ships. I am considering a trip to 


I 


Going 


the coupon and read what Uncle Europe (J, to The Orient (), to South America 
; Sam has to offer you. These ships welt Ware it ce * > 2. os 
Sharing Quarters |} are yours. Find out about them neti peageany ee ee 
today. Send the information oe ae ss aaantl hii. 

NEW memorial auditorium was blank to your Government in ities 

dedicated recently at Hiawatha, Washington, 
Kansas. The building was erected by 
the City of Hiawatha at a cost of $200,- 


Post, Port Washington, Wis. 


My Name - - 


Business or Profession 


If you plan to go to Europe im- 











[| | Htaet'geRstgs s Spehome for, the |] edt wie for inlormatin ao sew nr 

Legion, Department of Kansas, and the ——s ee oe (= ie anaes 
post’s Auxiliary, as well as rooms for | y 
the Grand Army and the Women’s Re- 


lief Corps. The auditorium proper has 
a seating capacity of 1,200 and its stage 
is one of the largest in Kansas. The 
ent contains a large dance hall 

and banquet room. The building is 
controlled by a board of trustees con- 
sisting of three members, one of whom 
is Leroy Neff, formerly sergeant, 117th 
Ammunition Train, Rainbow Division, 
& member of Homer White Post. Hia- 
; Watha is a city of 3,000.— HERBERT 


United States Lines 


Moore and McCormack, Inc. Roosevelt Steamship Co., Inc. 
45 Broadway New York City 
MANAGING OPERATORS FOR 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Information Section B 225 X Washington, D. C. 
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Davis, Adjutant, Homer White Post. 
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Content 


I let Fame go by with never a sigh, 
I don’t envy princes or heroes; 
It’s glory for me just to know I am free, 
I don’t crave the pomp that was Nero’s. 
The world is complete while in my retreat 
I can watch the white caravans sailing— 
From a porch where I sit on the back of 
my skull 
And rack up my feet on the railing. 


I miss all the strife that is present in life, 
The climbing, the doubt, the misgiving; 
And all that is spent just to win the content 
That somehow is mine from mere living. 
For mine is the dream in the place of the 
scheme, 
Not mine are the cussing and wailing— 
As I Bit on my porch on the back of my 
skull 
And rack up my feet on the railing. 
wrinkles are few on this round little 
sphere, 
I make quite the best of reverses; 

I manage to grin without cracking my skin, 
I'll leave the long face for the hearses: 
It’s just ’cause I own in the front of my 

home 
With ramblers and ’suckle a-trailing, 
A porch where I sit on the back of my 
skull 
And rack up my feet on the railing. 
G. A. PARAVICINI. 


My 


She Does Her Best 


“T declare,” exclaimed Mrs. Gabb, “half 
the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives.” 

“Never mind, my dear,” 
band in a soothing voice. 
fault 


consoled her hus- 
“It isn’t your 


White Supremacy 

They were a couple of ex-doughboys, but 
had been out of the Army so long that 
they had forgotten the discomforts of hik- 
ing and fighting and freezing and starving 
and all the rest of it, and remembered only 
the good times and the free-for-all exist- 
ence. Civilian life had become so monoto- 
nous that they decided something had to 
be done about it. 

“Let’s beat it for China,” suggested one. 
“There’s a good war goin’ on and there 
ought to be some excitement, because they 
got three armies.” 


“No,” objected the other. “Let’s go to 
Ireland. They got one army there per 
capita.” 


Sh-h-h! 


An old colored woman in Alabama was 
on her sick bed and, fearing the worst, es- 
sayed.to make preparations for her de- 
parture. 

“Willyum,” she said to her devoted 
spouse, “yo’ gotter promise to bury me in 
de old place in Bummin’ham near mah 
mammy. Ah ain’t gwine to rest in peace 
among all dese strange folkses hyah.” 

“Dat’ll be all right,” assured Willyum, 
“we is gwine try yo’ hyah fust, an’ den, 
does yo’ start raisin’ a ruckus, we is gwine 
try yo’ in Bummin’ham.” 


He Craved Action 


It was a sad day in Barracks B. The 
most popular buck in the company was nigh 
unto death in the reservation hospital and 
rumors were that he had attempted to take 
his own life. 

“What’s the matter? What’s all this I 
been hearing about Bill Sheehan?” asked a 
newcomer who had been on guard duty and 
had missed the first news. 
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“‘What’s the matter with you, Dudley ? 
Aren’t you going in the ocean at all?” 

“Why should I move when the tide is 
coming in?”’ 


“Why,” explained the mess sergeant, “he 
didn’t salute Major Nockemcold and when 
he came up for trial he tried to kill him- 
self.” 

“Gosh!” breathed the other. 
any patience?” 


“Hadn’t he 


Old Stuff 


“Teachers are worse than 


Sophomore: 
at Ellis Island 


immigration authorities 
nowadays.” 
Alumnus: “How come?” 
“They’ve swiped the slogan: 
not pass.’” 


‘They shall 


Certain Test 


Two fishermen were angling in a river 
when one suddenly dropped his rod. 

“Say!” he ejaculated. “Did you see that 
feller, "fall off that cliff over there into the 
river? 

“Don’t get excited, Bill,” soothed the 
other. “Mebbe it was a movie actor makin’ 
pictures.” 

“But, my stars! How kin we tell?” 

“Well,” counseled the judicious one, “if he 
drowns, he ain’t.” 


Worth It 


Brown: “The price of eggs is out of 
sight. I hear they" re a dollar a dozen in 
some of the swell places.” 


Green: “That’s nothing. I overheard a 


man at the show last night say he would 
give five dollars for just one, if it was bad 
enough.” 


Ready to Work 


Two pilgrims of the dusty road were dis 
cussing the alleged corrupt practices g 
modern politicians. 

“Bill,” said one, “you don’t hanker aft, 
a gov’ment job, do you? rE 

“I don’t mind sayin’ I'd take one if I coy 


get it,” retorted the other, “but I aip 
after no job that’s all fat. I’m willin’ 
earn my wages.’ 


“What sort of a job would be your idea» 
“Well, I’d like to fill fountain pens % 
some assistant secretary of the treasury’ 


Suggestions of a Doughboy 


Being the 
Suggestions of a Doughboy on the Manne 
of Conducting the Next War, Togethy 
with Certain Reflections on the Conduct oj 
the Last One 

32. That when the people who want a wa; 
finally decide to have a war, some definite 
date be set for its cessation, since th 
doubt instilled in the mind of the mog 
credulous after the five hundredth falg 
alarm of peace only adds to the general . 

pleasantness. 
(To be continued) 


But There Aren’t Many 
St. Peter was examining a newly arrive 
immigrant seeking entrance. He had give 
his occupatien as editor and publisher. Fo. 


lowing is a transcript of the testimony: 

Q.: “Ah, yes—of the world’s greates 
newspaper ?” 

.: “No, sir. Just a common rag.” 

Q.: “Circulation the largest in you 
city ?” 

A.: “No, sir; oh, no indeed! One of 
the smallest in ‘the country.’ 

“You'll do,” said St. Peter. “Pick you 
harp.” 


Verdict Already In 


” said the Court, 
is charged 


“From the information, 
“it appears that the prisoner 
with bigamy.’ 

“Oh!” breathed a woman juror, suddenly 
attentive, “how perfectly lovely!” 


Know Thyself 


Smith: “Holy smoke! What happened 
to your face?’ 
Brown: “I boxed six rounds with the 


Battling Kid last night.” 
“I didn’t know you were a boxer.” 
“I guess I ain’t.’ 


The Race With Death 


The boss had compiled a list with recom- 
mendations for increases in salaries and 
the stenog’s name was not among them. 
It was natural that she should be peeved. 
In revising the list, one name had to b 
omitted because of the death of the employe. 

“It’s too bad Williams died before he got 
his raise, isn’t it?” asked the boss with 
proper sympathy. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the stenog with 
suspicious sweetness, “but I think anyone 
is liable to in this office.” 


Excelsior! 

It had been a hard day at the hotel and 
the bellhop was more than annoyed when 
he was assigned to tote the bag of an old 
lady who had a room on the twelfth floor, 
but who had elected to walk because she 
was afraid of elevators. 

At the top of the third flight he paused, 
fished in his pocket and held a small object 
toward ; 

“Here’s a dime, ma’am,” he said. “Now 
yer can carry yer bag up to yer room 
yerself.” 
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does whose position is subject to the 
will of a constituency. He was con- 
stantly before that constituency, beat- 


l were dis. me > 4 
actices gf ing down opposition and fighting the | 
fight of the school. He set up a griev- | 
nker afte’ ance committee which heard complaints 
itl before they reached the school heads. 
- I coul® 4s a result many never reached there. 
willy’ ;{ Lyons and his aides instituted disci- 
te , : 
plinary measures of their own. ; When 
our idea» { an investigating committee published a 
pens ff report condemning the school, Lyons 
treasury: got up a petition signed by forty-eight 
students protesting the charges. 
boy “Most of them were true,” he said 
afterward, “but they arose from con- 
¢ Mane ditions we were fighting to change.” 
ed oa Flagrant Misrepresentation 
This fight boiled down to a race 
ant awa against time in the matter of equip- 
e definite ment. There was all sorts of trouble 
the ass —infractions of rules, incorrigibility, 
dth tals gold-bricking and the like, but at first 
neralw.@ the enforced idleness of students who 
were not furnished with the means for 
study was at the bottom of it. The 
school had been flagrantly misrepre- 
ly sented to them. The Government had 
y arrive not kept its word. Why should they? 
had give § The fight was too much for two presi- 
ner. Fo. dents and they were removed. In 
imony: March J. W. Pritchard came in as head. 
greatet ® Sherman Tech continued its co-opera- 
» tion. 
my - After the misplaced West Pointer a 
yu® .ivilian was a welcome change. Prit- 
One of chard is a disabled man himself. When 
he was a boy of eighteen his right arm 
‘ick you §® was accidentally blown off. He edu- 
cated himself and then began educating 
others. On the Pacific Coast he has 
an enviable record. But despite these 
e Court, @ qualifications, and the many notable 
charge § improvements made at Sherman during 
his administration, he failed signally to 
suddenly § out the school over. He failed in the 
little things—failed utterly to grasp the 
psychology of the man who has been 
in the service. . 
1a ppened 


Petty Spying and Informing 


with the He began by tightening up discipline, 
” but went at it wrong. Things like 
petty spying and informing were toler- 
ated. Measures were taken against 
certain persistent offenders whom the 
school is probably better off without, 


‘ec an @ Ut the measures were wrong. Men 
; on were dismissed as “rehabilitated” rather 
peeved § ‘than frankly for disciplinary reasons. 
d to be All of this was attended by widespread 
smploye. § publicity in the local newspapers. It 
» he got § looked like a blundering effort at firm- 
ss with # ness. Gambling and drinking evils 
with | Were attacked in sensational fashion. 
pRB There is no denying that there was 
gambling and drinking at Camp Sher- 
nan, but to no greater extent probably 
than at any college or in the Army. 
tol onl Single men in dormitories don’t grow 
4 whe into plaster saints. 
an old But the crowning fumble in the ill- 
h floor, @ concefved disciplinary campaign was 
ase she President Pritchard’s remarks before 
the church club in town which created 
paused, | a stir in Chillicothe and started a 
object | smoldering rebellion at the school. The 
“Now | following is an excerpt froma news- 
- room | Paper account of the speech: 


Some men have been six or seven 
Places and are always wanting to shift to 

















A War on Film 


—the film that ruins teeth 


Dental science has declared a war on 
film. Méillions of people, half the world 
over, have joined it. And leading den- 
tists everywhere are securing new re- 
cruits. 

This ten-day test will show you the 
results. Make it and note the change 
that comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. It makes white teeth look 
dingy. And most tooth troubles are now 
traced to that film. 

Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Many ccrious troubles are now 
traced to them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth-cleaning methods have failed 
to end film. Much was left to night and 
day threaten serious damage. That’s 
why well-brushed teeth discolored and 
decayed. 

Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two effective 
methods have been found, and able au- 
thorities have well proved their efficiency. 

Now those methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent—a tooth 
paste based on modern dental knowledge. 
And to millions of people it has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. 


These five effects twice daily 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 

It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is 
Nature’s neutralizer of acids which cause 
decay. 

Every application brings these five 


PAT OFF 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application b-ings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists every- 
where. All druggists supply the large 
tubes. 








desired effects. All of them are deemed 
essential. But old methods never brought 
them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. 

In a week the results will surprise and 
delight you. And your home, we be- 
lieve, will adopt this new method. Don’t 
wait longer. Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free “ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 122, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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another. Others think political pull can 
keep them in school, though they are 
slackers of the worst description. Others, 


when they find they are nearly rehabili- 
tated and ready for work, begin to stall 
because they do not want to go to work. 
Then there are gamblers, drunkards and 
slackers, all of whom must be dealt with. 


”” 46 ? 


“Gamblers,” “drunkards,” “slackers.’ 
Those words cut deeply. It is impos- 
sible to say how many trainees were 
carrying newspaper clippings of that 
speech around in their wallets, to be 
exhibited, brooded over and discussed. 
I heard it mentioned almost everywhere 
trainees gathered out of the hearing of 
instructors. True, as I once endeav- 
ored to point out, Mr. Pritchard had 
not condemned all trainees. He had 
stated the majority were working hard 
and making good. My argument was 
to no purpose. The phrase, 
“Rum, Romanism and Re- 
bellion” once denied a dis- 


tinguished statesman the 
presidency. When Mr. 
Pritchard characterized 
some of his disabled 
charges as_ gamblers, 


drunkards and slackers he 
did about all one man could 
do to wreck the declining 
morale of Camp Sherman. 

From that moment his 
usefulness was at an end, 
his retirement a pre-requis- 
ite to the school’s redemp- 
tion in the eyes of the stu- 
dent body. 

One of the several who 
came to me with the speech 
clipping asked if the ar 
ticle had been printed in his 
home paper. I told him in 
all probability it had not 
been, that no one outside of Chillicothe 
had seen it. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s bad enough to 
give us that sort of a name with the 
Chillicothe folks, who’ve been mighty 
good to us, but it would be worse if 
my home folks had seen it. I don’t 
drink or gamble and I reckon my record 


mother had read this she couldn’t sleep 
till I got back home.” 

A glance at the material progress 
made in the equipment and operation 
of the school shows how easily all this 
dissatisfaction might have been avoided. 
Equipment had arrived slowly but con- 
stantly until, by the first of June, nine- 

















A company of bees drilling under the watchful eye of a 
heavily-veiled C. O., a trainee who is going in for farming. 


Right by swarms, march! 


teen of the twenty-three courses in the 
trade and industrial group were well 
supplied, the exceptions being the ma- 
chine shop, automobile shop, electrical 
shop and stationary engineering shop. 

The deficiency was most marked in 
the two latter shops, and the dissatis- 
faction among the trainees was corre- 


= 


in the electrical department who & 
clared they had actually lost grouy 
since coming to Chillicothe. I fouy 
men who had bought books and equip 
ment and in their quarters were study. 
ing nights, trying to keep from Slipping 
back. A man who had passed a sta 
board examination in an Eastern Stay 
and who came to Chillicothe to tak 
some advanced finishing work declare 
he had forgotten so much in the foy 
months he had been there that hy 
doubted if he could pass his old exap. 
ination again without a review. | 
found many such men, anxious to 
off the government pay-roll and out in 
the world, fretting and chafing ove, 
their confinement at Chillicothe. 
They were confined there. Applica. 
tions for transfer were almost yp. 
formly denied, even when it was a¢. 
mitted that facilities for study wer 
not available and no def. 
nite promise could be mak 
on when they would be avai. 
able. There seems to hap 
been a definite policy ¢ 
camouflage on this que 


Sherman whether they 
could learn or not. T 
transfer them might seema 
confession of the shortcon. 
ings of the school. Evidence 
was found of deliberate 
misrepresentation concer- 
ing the school equipment. 
The stationary engineering 
course, for instance, e& 
isted merely on _ paper. 
There was an almost com 
plete lack of proper equip. 
ment. There was no ip 
structor. The trainees wer 
getting nowhere. Their dis 
satisfaction was affecting 
their comrades in other courses wh 
should have been getting somewhere, 
One man, refused a transfer, wrote to 
his home Congressman. The Congress. 
man took the matter up with the Vet- 
erans Bureau and eventually the pa- 
pers in the case, including the trainee’s 
original letter, found their way into the 
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This cartoon, drawn by a Chillicothe student who admits he isn’t studying art, nevertheless portrays with humorous vividness 
the handicap imposed on trainees by the non-arrival of essential equipment 
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wrote to the Congressman as follows: 
Please be advised that Mr. G— is train- 






objective of stationary engineer, and that 
all the facilities necessary for his training 
are available at this school. 







When the Congressman forwarded 
the trainee a copy of Mr. Pritchard’s 
letter the entire stationary engineering 
class signed this statement: 

We wish to refute all previous statements 
made by Officials of the Veterans Bureau 
that facilities are such that we, the stu- 
dents, can learn stationary engineering in 
this school. There is not a steam engine or 
turbine at the school, and with the present 
equipment we are of the opinion that 
neither we nor anyone else can ever be 
rehabilitated in this place. 


It was this sort of business—errors 
in the important little things, proceed- 

























jng at this institution with the employment | 





ie ing entirely from blindness, which 
10 def. brought the school to the verge of an| 
e mag outburst in May. Lyons and his main- 
e avai.@ stays in the Sherman Tech, who had | 
0 haw done so much in the days of early) 
licy trials, were giving up in disgust. Their | 

ques resources were at an end. They were | 
nen gf just ready to chuck the works, when 


r they) # great light dawned and upset all) 
t. Te calculations. 


seem a The Word to “Sit Tight” 


idence The grapevine telegraph brought the | 
iberate ® intelligence that a drastic reorganiza- 
meer = tion of the school was about to take 
pment, @ place. The news was authentic.. An 
eering § observer for Mr. Forbes had been on 
e, a. — the job for two months. His reports | 
paper, § were followed by a hurried visit to the 
t com school by Mr. Forbes himself. Mr. | 
equip — Forbes left other observers. The evi- 
10 in — dence they had gathered gave substan- | 
swer§ tial basis for the rumored change. | 
ir dis§ There were hurried consultations 
ecting § among the Sherman Tech leaders. The 
s who— word went out for all men to sit tight 
where. § a little while longer. They are sitting. | 
‘ote to The writer had hoped in this article | 
gress) § tobe able to record these changes as an 
2 Vet-§ accomplished fact. This is not pos- 
ie pa § sible, though unless all signs fail they 
inee’s § ~will have been made when this appears 
tothe § inprint. The indications are that these 

He # changes will be such as to give the 
school the chance it needs to assure 
——f success. Failure will be without ex-| 
cuse. A little common sense is all that 
is needed to make Chillicothe the dis- 
abled veteran’s best training bet. | 

So stands United States Veterans | 
Bureau {.chool No. 1. It is a curious | 
paradox. Reducing the material aspect 
of the matter to figures finds the place 
75 or 80 percent equipped—taking in 
the agricultural school, the percentage 
is higher. The school is housed almost | 
entirely in new and sightly buildings. 
The demolition of the old cantonment 
ls in progress. When completed the 
school group will stand alone in artis-| 
tic and practical arrangement along | 
the curving shore of the Scioto River. 
Single students are quartered in dormi- | 
ait tories. Each man has a room with a 
comfortable bed for which he pays only 
five dollars a month. The mess is 100 
percent excellent, and the charge is a 
dollar a day. Some fifty married | 
trainees and their families are quar-| 
tered in three-room apartments made 
from converted barracks. Each has a 
bath and running water. The Govern- 
ment supplies beds, bedding and some | 
furniture. The wives are satisfied. 

The shops and classrooms form an- 
; other group. One hears only the warm- 
est praise for the instructors. That | 
they are capable, interested and fair in 




















“Don’t Get Bawled out 
by General Public” 


HE outdoor life in the army and the daily shave 

inclined to make whiskers “hard-boiled”’, as well 
as a few of the old generals and top-kickers. But 
a buck with new ideas could at least get into the 
good graces of the first sergeant—you remember how 
the flourish of a nice-looking parcel from home 
gathered the boys around and made them friendly. 


When we went about the making of the New 
Improved Gillette we had some new ideas in mind 
for razor construction— ways in which we could 
make the whiskers get friendly. Now it takes but 
a few easy movements to make the short bristles 
say “kamerad”, And you get a clean, smooth shave. 


There’s not asign of irritation, either, just as with 
the old topper after certain remarks were off his 
chest. The most tender face is left cool and com- 
fortable. At last a real shave for real whiskers. 


The New 





Bitented January 13 1920 
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Montgomery 
Dial 


While other watch dealers are raising 
their prices, asking you for larger montb- 
ly payments, and making payment terms 
harder for you to meet, we are offering 
you our new model Santa Fe Special, no 
advance in price, no money down, easier 
terms and smaller monthly payments. 


WE realize the war is over and in order 
to double our business we MUST give 
you pre war inducements, better prices, 
easier terms and smaller payments. 
Adjusted to Positions 
Adjusted to nee 
Adjusted to Isochronism 
Adjusted to the Second 
mes Thin Model. All Sizes. 
Without one penny of advance payment let us place 
in your hands to see, to examine, to inspect, to ad- 
mire. to approve, a real masterpiece in watch creation. 
A Watch which passes the most rigid inspection and 
measures up to the exacting requirements of the great 
Santa Fe Railway System, and other great American 
trunk lines. 
Page 12 of Our Watch Book is of 
Special Interest to You 


Ask for our Watch Book free—then select the Watch 
you would like to see, either the famous Santa Fe 
Special or the 6 position Bunn Special, and let us ex- 


plain our easy payment plan and send the watch 
express prepaid for you to examine. No Money Down 
Remember- No money down—easy payments buys a 
master timepiece—a 21 Jewel guaranteed for a life- 
time at about half the price you pay for a similar 
watch of other makes. No money down—a wonderful 
offer. 


SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 


7111 Thomas Bldg., Topeka, Kansas 
(Home of the Great Santa Fe Railway) 


er ee 
A Letter, Post Card or this Coupon Will Gring My 
Free Watch Book 
SANTA FE WATCH CO., 
7111 Thomas Bidg., Topeka, Kansas 
Please send me your New Watch Book with the 
understanding that this request does not obligate 
me in any way 


TT Pe Pe Oe ne ee 
Address....... 
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Electrica mand. For more than a quarter 
of a century, this school has 
been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. 
uates to se- 


Engi i 
ngineer ng cure good po- 


sitions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Elec- 
tricity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Me- 
chanical Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install 
wiring and test electrical machinery. Course with di- 


ploma complete 1 oO Y 
nvune Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories. shops. 

30th year opens Sept. 27, 1922. 


enables grad- 


Free catalog. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
429 TAKOMA AVE., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


$2,800 IN 2HOURS! 


--is what your Genuine Chinese 
Good Luck ring brought me,’’ says 
Fannie Brice. Hundreds tell us our 
ting brought success in love, busi- 
ness and financially. Ours is the 
a? and original ring, stamped 
n with the €. Believed by 
P Ancients to bring Good Luck, Health 
lappiness, and Prosperity.~ Solid 
Sterling Silver. Price, ostpaid, Cash 
with order $1.50, or, C. O. D. $1.60 
THE ZANZIBAR CO. Dept. 213 
108 West 42d St. Now York City 
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their dealings with the trainees is the 
universal report. It seems clear that 
had there been relatively the same 
amount of ability and human under- 
standing displayed in the higher rungs 
of the administrative ladder the school 
today would be a striking success with 
every single trainee a strong booster 
for it. 

But while the physical aspects of the 
school may be 75 percent complete, 
morale is shattered most disproportion- 
It may be true that 75 percent 


| of the students are actually making 


good progress, but it is also true that 
if every one of the 480 trainees at 


| Chillicothe were given the option of go- 


ing or staying there wouldn’t be a third 
of the school there next day. This, by 


| the way, is the estimate of a Veterans 


| Bureau attaché. 


The aggies would 
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stick. Not much of an unhappy Natur 
which has been cited in this article g 
plies to the agricultural group. Thy 
“agricultural school” they call them 
selves, implying that they might const, 
tute a separate institution. In may 
respects they do. The students dwej 
and work apart from those of the tray 
and industrial section. Among the: 
flocks, crops and herds they are ah. 
sorbed and contented, making excellen 
progress toward independence. Th 
agricultural students have been yy 
more favored of fortune than th 
others. The same handicaps, discoy. 
agements and delays have presenta 
themselves, but they have fought theiy 
fight and are winning under a sensible 
leadership which not only understang 
training but understands men. Amo 

the aggies there is no “problem.” 


There’s No Such Word as Jncorrigible 


(Continued from page 5) 


Superintendent MacLean had noticed 
that the Legion had a natural liking 
for the boys. So in 1920, when the 
school was sort of up against it, he de- 
cided to ask the Legion’s help. Finances 
brought matters to a head. Superin- 
tendent MacLean didn’t have enough 
money in his budget to supply the boys 
with proper clothing and food. Would 
the Legion help out? He decided the 
best way to find out was to ask. He 
sent circular letters to all Legion posts 
in the State telling them of the school’s 
financial problems and asking the 
Legion to use its influence with the 


| State Legislature to secure the needed 


funds. And while he was about it he 
asked the posts if they wouldn’t also 
take the responsibility of looking after 


| paroled boys away from the school. 


men with training are in de- | 


Condensed course in Electrical | 





Everywhere the Legion gave whole- 
hearted response. As a result of its 
efforts a bill was passed by the Legisla- 
ture providing $13,500 additional funds 
to meet the budget shortage. The 
Legion expressed its willingness to act 
as big brother to the boys on parole and 
to prevent there being any legal diffi- 
culties about a post’s adopting a B. I. S. 
youngster, the Legislature passed a law 
specifically sanctioning the paroling to 
American Legion posts of boys from 
the Kansas Industrial School. 

So now the Legion not only helps to 
keep the school going, but it also helps 
to make its work lasting by taking the 
boys under its wing after they have 
left it. One instance: A lad who spent 
several years in the school after a most 
unfortunate boyhood in a squalid home 
is proving that the Legion’s interest in 
these lads is not misplaced. He is a 
particular protégé of Capitol Post 
members, to whom he is paroled, and 
is making good in the automobile serv- 
ice station of one of the members. 

They think so much of The American 
Legion at the B. I. S. that they have 
named their main building “American 
Legion Hall.” And a while ago they 
got out a special American Legion 
number of the Oasaycap Chronicle, the 
school magazine. The name of this 
magazine, by the way, is composed of 
the first letters in each word of the 
following quotation from Victor Hugo, 
“Open a school and you close a prison.” 

The whole school goes in for baseball, 
basketball and football. The boys are 
divided up into military companies. 
Hotly contested inter-company games 


are staged in all these different sports 
and the school also meets outside teams 
Athletic notes in the Legion number of 
the Oasaycap Chronicle show that West. 
more High School was defeated ip 
basketball last winter 20 to 12; tha 
Potter High School was beaten 27 to 8: 
that Soldier High School won fron 
B. I. S. after a hard tussle, 18 to 15, 

As an example of how the Legio 
helps the boys in arranging entertain. 
ments an account in the school mags. 
zine tells of a performance which the 
boys gave in Overbrook under the 
auspices of Anderson-Raible Post of the 
Legion. The local newspaper reported 
the hall crowded until there was 
scarcely standing room. The school is 
organized like a regular community. | 
has two political parties and elects its 
mayor and other city officials from its 
own numbers. Thus the boys gain a 
sense of the two-fold responsibilities of 
government. They learn that being the 
boss and being bossed both carry obii- 
gations. 

The Red Chevron, official newspaper 
of Capitol Post, is the handiwork of 
boys at the school. It is a product of 
the school’s printing class, and is edited 
in part by members of the class in 
journalism, conducted by the writer. 





The Legion’s Honor 
Roll 


HE following towns and cities 

have been awarded diplo- 
mas by National Headquarters 
of The American Legion for 
distinguished service in finding 
jobs for unemployed ex-service 
men. Similar awards made in 
the future will be noted in The 
American Legion Weekly. 


Michigan _ Flint, Holland, Battle Creek, 
Monroe, Saginaw, Jackson, 
Grand Rapids, Alpena, 
Detroit. 

Oklahoma __ Bartlesville, Skiatook, Cush- 


ing, Woodward, Oklahoma 


City. 
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their summer vacations a better 

chance to compete in The 
American Legion National Essay Con- 
test, the final date for the submission 
of essays has been extended to October 
6, 1922. Originally the rules provided 
that all essays were to be in the hands 
of American Legion posts by August 


O give the millions of American 
yee children now enjoying 


t. 
his extension of time has been made 
on the recommendations of state and 
county superintendents of schools 
throughout the country, but its effect 
will be especially beneficial in States 
having scattered populations. W. J. 
Hunting, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Nevada, reflected the sen- 
timents of educators in these States 
when he wired the Director of the 
ion’s National Americanism Com- 
mission urging that the time for filing 
essays be extended and stating that 
the Legion Essay Contest Committee 
in his State indorsed his recommenda- 
tion. Mr. Hunting’s telegram said: 


Vacation disadvantages, teachers gone, 
pupils scattered, make it advisable for 
Nevada, whose population is more widely 
distributed than in most States, to have 
essay contest close after opening of schools 
in September. 


“How The American Legion Can 
Best Serve the Nation.” This is the 
subject which boys and girls between 
12 and 18 years of age are now talk- 


The Machinery 


More Time for the Essay Writers 


ing over with their older brothers who 
served in the World War and with 
their parents. The subject of the 
essay contest is one which permits the 
widest originality by essay writers and 
it will call for study of all the prob- 
lems of our national life. Public 
librarians in many cities have placed 
on reference tables special books and 
magazines offering suggestions to those 
preparing essays. any school socie- 
ties are planning to have discussions 
made the subject of debates. 

Under the revised rules, the winning 
essay in each county will be forwarded 
to the Department Americanism Chair- 
man of the Legion not later than mid- 
night of October 20th, and the winning 
essays of each State will be forwarded 
to the Director of the National Ameri- 
canism Commission of the Legion not 
later than October 31st. The national 
winners will be announced a few weeks 
after that date. 

The announcement of the essay con- 
test and the prizes offered, three college 
or university scholarships worth $750, 
$500 and $250, has stirred interest in 
all branches of educational endeavor. 
Educational journals have reproduced 
the rules of the ‘contest and so have 
placed before practically every super- 
intendent, principal and teacher in the 
country the full details of the Legion’s 
competition. State, county and city 
committees of the Legion have been 
appointed to assist in bringing the con- 
; to the attention of all school chil- 

ren. 


for New Orleans 


(Continued from page 14) 


are purely routine. But suppose the 
American ambassador to  South- 
eastern Senegambia, addressing the 
Senegambia Center Chamber of Com- 
merce on August Ist next, says it was 
a bad old war, that an irremediable in- 
justice was done by failing to award 
Bulgaria the hip-boot concession for 
Van Diemen’s Land, and that the Amer- 
iean veteran is a treasury-despoiler and 
general all-around good-for-nothing? 
Suppose Congress reduces the Navy to 
one rowboat in charge of a yeoman first 
class, and votes to supply the standing 
army with chairs. 

These are events which no man can 
foresee, but which, once they have oc- 
curred, call for some expression of 

ion opinion. In some cases affairs 
are so well organized that even unex- 
_— events become pure routine. 
Thus, any Congressional action affect- 
ing the Army or the Navy is certain to 
beconsidered by the proper Legion com- 
mittees and condemned or applauded or 
ignored, solely on its merits, by that 
tommittee, which will formulate the 
Proper resolution. 

_That word gives it all away. Resolu- 
tions are what the delegates will vote 
on; resolutions are the meat, drink and 

rt of a National Convention. 

Resolutions come from several 
sources; first, from Legion National 
Committees; second, from posts and in- 
dividuals; third, and most important, 
from department conventions. 

why the last-named are most im- 
portant. A post may adopt a resolution 


which goes over big in post meeting, 
thanks perhaps to the persuasive ora- 
tory and enthusiasm of its original 
booster. It may be a good resolution, 
in which case, if it is recommended to 
the department convention for action, it 
deserves and usually wins adoption. It 
may be a crazy freak, carried through 
on a post vote because of the punch put 
into it by the aforesaid booster. When 
this latter resolution gets to the depart- 
ment convention, it stands little chance 
of getting over. The department con- 
vention provides a mechanism of checks 
and balances that weighs opinions 
judicially. It is the sounding board of 
Legion opinion in the State. 

National Headquarters is supplying 
departments with special blank forms 
so that a uniform schedule of resolu- 
tions may be kept and presented to the 
resolutions committee at New Orleans. 
Anyone, remember, can present a reso- 
lution on anything. The resolutions 
committee will throw it out if it’s pas 
bon. If it embodies a corking good idea 
that no one happens to have thought of 
before, the resolutions committee will 
recommend its adoption and the conven- 
tion will adopt it. Some bright bucko 
may be agitating something in what his 
old top kick thought was his head but 
wondered how it could be that will keep 
the next National Commander busy for 
a whole year, double the number of 
Legion posts and Legion members, and 
provide everybody with a free round- 
— ticket to the convention city of 











These hot evenings if 
you have an 


Indian 


Breeze through the country. 
Come back rested and refreshed. 


Easy to buy on the partial 
payment plan. 


Easy and extremely economical 
to operate. 60 to 70 miles to 
the gallon. 
New low prices 
Part Payment Plan 


Ask any Indian dealer for a demon- 
stration. Write for free literature. 


ADDRESS DEPT. L 


Hendee Manufacturing Co. 


Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 
in the World 


Springfield, Mass. U.S.A. 

















AGENTS: $7a Da 


taking orders for new Guaranteed 

‘.. Hosiery for men, women, children. 

‘®:s. Alistyles, colors. Written guar- 

*\, antee -- each pair to wear 

nd satisfy or new hose free. 
MEN OR WOMEN 
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rite for line of samples. 
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Vacation Days! 


Tue Court 
Tue DiamMonp 
Tue Links 


Tue Beacu 





with an imfy 
fered as “Just 





You don’t have to make 
excuses for SPALDING 
ATHLETIC GOODS— 
and your judgment is 
respected. 





Chicago San Francisco 
Stores in all principal cities 











AUTO DRIVERS 


Gara 


ge and Electric Men 
WANTED 


to introduce and sell 
the newest invention 
In AUTOMOBILE and 
RADIO STORAGE 
BATTERIES. Cannot 
be injured by over- 
charging or discharging, 
evaporation or standing. 

i Will not sulphate and 
plates will not buckle. 30 days trial. 


Requires no expert attention. Made forevery 
kind of storage battery service. Lowest prices, 
and biggest profits. Write today for the best 
money-making proposition you have ever seen. 
WILLIAMS RADIO BATTERY Co. 
Dept. 111 Philadelphia, Pa. 


—— 





Re! 












Sections Fu ‘ 
GIV whl TIRES POR YOURCAR 

to one user ineach locality. 
Be first_to write quick for 


al / 
Agents Offer and Low . 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER Co. a 
$04 North Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Railway Mail Clerk, City 
Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, ete., by former civil 
service employee with 15 years experience in the Postal 
service, and 13 years experience in preparing for Gov't 
Positions. Our students have made 99.50% in Gov't 

Our unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short 
Several sample lesson 7 A oon illus- 








exams. 
time. 


trated catalog and full particulars 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, PHILA., PA. 





# Genuine blue-white perfect cut diamonds now sold F 
di ou by DIAMOND IMPORTERS at wholesale 
i prices on credit at 40% discount. 18 Kt. white, & 
H ringincluded free. Asset carat # 
H $147.00; 1 carat $195.00. If satisfied. pay 4 down F 

balan 0 monthly ts. We to F 





| truest form of Americanism? 
| tional questions the Legion has worked 








Behind the Smoke Screen of Publicity 


(Continued from page 15) 


inspire a new kind of citizenship in the 
next generation. The American Legion 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion carried out an Education Week last 


| December, a good example of this na- 
| tion-wide movement. 


“Combatting of radicalism in every 


| form of public exprission, in the uni- 


versities, schools and in the organiza- 
tions formed to tear down the integrity 
of our lawful government has been car- 
ried on since the Legion’s inception. 
As exponents in the United States guar- 
anteeing to posterity that American 
principles are to endure, the Legion 
stands pre-eminent. Thousands of ex- 
amples could be quoted, local in char- 


| acter but far-reaching in their results. 
| The Legion has taken a definite stand 


against class and sect selfishness and in- 
tolerance in every form. Is not this the 
On na- 


unceasingly toward the passage of 
sound immigration laws and on ade- 
quate defense for the country. We are 
now working hand in hand with the 
Administration along these lines. Al- 
though our present efforts may not ap- 
pear upon the surface, we feel that 
something worthwhile will be accom- 
plished in preven’ ig the too drastic 
reaction along these lines which follows 
every war. 

“It would be an astonishing and in- 
spiring revelation to most Americans to 
attend the conferences of Legion post 
officials in every State and hear of the 
splendid efforts of these men to keep 
the Legion the most powerful agency in 
their towns for real constructive serv- 
ice, to make their posts assets for good 
in their community. What would make 
the greatest impression I am sure is 
the fine type of men who have put their 
heart and soul into the Legion’s work. 
We are endeavoring in every way pos- 
sible to make our Americanization work 
practical and not one merely of flag- 
waving and ceremony. Such movements 
as the adoption of Boy Scout troops 
made up of under-privileged boys— 
comprehensive schemes of tree planting 
and park systems, making of every 
memorial into a community center or of 
a utilitarian character rather than sim- 
ply a decorative feature—these things 
are but a few examples of the work go- 
ing on all over America. 


A Promise for the World 


“The Inter-allied Veterans’ Federa- 
tion has already been outlined. We can- 
not help but feel that it promises great 
things for the whole world. In all the 
11,000 posts of the Legion these things 
are being worked out, and it is our aim 
to instill in our organization, and 
through it to coming generations and 
to all America, such a vital sense of 
civic righteousness that there shall be 
assured to posterity an exact and un- 
swerving fulfillment of all the princi- 
ples we like to call American. 

“Our immediate and more pressing 
problems are those you hear the most 
of, and those which you judge us by, 
but is it not a service to all Americans 
to lead the way in demanding proper 
care for those comrades of ours who 
come back blind, maimed and broken in 
health and body, who must live through 
the war forever in the homes and hos- 
pitals of our country? These men gave 








THE AMERICAN LEGION WEE 
= re 
Senator 
which | 
the Wa 
their best that you and all the rest of _— 
us might enjoy continued safety ang ve oks 
citizenship in this country of ours. Dp, at sien 
you realize that although certain ing. Mort i 
viduals and a few organizations haye Tou w 
succeeded in arousing some interest jp oo ‘ 
the disabled veterans’ behalf that The} °° * 
American Legion has practically single ol : 
handed not only written, but pushed ang = cam ll 
put through Congress every bit of leg. -_ 
islation for the disabled man? Had it OP er! 
not been for the Legion, the shamefy} t so | 
neglect and disgraceful treatment of nr the 
these men would still exist. Had we not . rvice 
organized ourselves into a body whic te shot 
through its membership had the power other 
and prestige to demand proper treat. a nat 
ment from Congress there would be We beli 
nothing but chaos in this whole situa. ess an 
tion. Is this not a national service? ae g 
Is it not also your obligation which we in the 
are performing for you? You can be utile 1 
assured that this matter is the closest effort b 
to the Legion’s heart and that we are unknow 
still giving of our whole strength and ing you 
endeavor to improve the situation aj | per 
to see that their care is all that the | Legion 
nation desires. this eff 
: ; that w 
Neglecting His Comrade which t 
“I cannot help but feel that any man | taken c 
eligible for The American Legion and 
financially able to join it who does not 
do so is neglecting his disabled comrade 
just as surely as if he left him upon 
the field of battle crying for help, and 
the same thing holds true of those 
citizens who are not giving the Legion The | 
their wholehearted backing. | 
“The adjusted compensation legisla- | ° Shim 
tion did not originate with The Ameri- “By ; 
can Legion, but with the Congress. We him s 
were told at our first convention that t him 
they wanted to know the best way to Pe vher 
adjust the pay of the service men. he best 
They told us that they realized that | a iuced 
this should be done, but they had nearly “Pret 
a hundred bills before them and they “Too gc 
wanted the thought of'the Legion. The Pretty , 
Legion wrote the five-fold adjusted com- 
pensation bill and turned it over with- HE} 
out recommendations. Then from one 
thousands of platforms all over the | 4. ma 
country the men who are now repre | iments 
senting us down in Washington prom- neglecti 
ised these four million odd men that | wondorj 
they were going to fulfill an obligation. | Prom ¢ 
They have put the whole returned | peo, ; 
service population in the state of mind | poygin: 
where they feel that they have been “So y 
promised something and then have had f stage“ 
it repudiated. We do not believe that “Pine 
this is a good state of mind for one “Dan 
whole generation of the nation’s de- The | 
fenders and those who come after them. | sheaf o; 
We do not believe it is for the good of } doset g 
America. The Legion simply feels that ing bag 
if we are not to shake the faith of this “He 
increasingly important generation, still | gi», ta 
available for the nation’s defense, it | «yo 
is up to Congress to carry out promises | horse ! 
voluntarily made. The House of Repre- The 
sentatives has reflected the sentiment | came tg 
of the country. The threatening has } the go), 
been all on the other side. i “Wel! 
“If you were to meet and hear 8 Yrequire; 
many ex-service mén as I do every day ality—’ 
—and almost daily I meet thousands of “Yes 
them—you would understand what was be 
mean when I say for the good of the | that , 
country. There have been no threats, “Ay 
no barrages of letters or telegrams, 2° | pontlem 
Legion men or Legion posts have been “Yes 
asked to write to their Congressmen OF | «4 ,¥ 
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Senators. Except for one statement fort into long before this. 


y which I | = ye before “The college trained service men are 
the Ways an eans Committee of the for the most part the articulate officer r I ‘ 4 
House of Representatives at their re- class who can express themselves, who | oute-de-suite! 
rest of quest, and naturally some answers to can write and speak about such things | (Right away!) 


“y and} attacks made upon the Legion in con- as they are interested in and be listened 
8. Dp nection therewith, there has been no to. They, however, for the most part 


n indi. ] h li d S T | 
: effort on our part along these lines. seem to feel no personal need for asso- ’ 
S have} you will read in the papers of the ciation with the average service men OU’LL get a quick 





Test in ‘bonus’ lobby the Legi in- whod r ily , 

great ‘bonus’ lobby the Legion main- who do not express themselves so easily. ant " 

single tains. We a one ba rey at- Yet those men are Americans and the return—an enthusias 
ie " P ; . ewe “mest . e 

torney on part time retained to keep us_ university men aré but of the more for- 

72 informed, and act as our representa- tunate strata who should feel their obli- tic one, too, if you send 
& | tive. gation to continue their service with 

Had it “Perhaps you noticed in the papers them. If their service with the colors her a box of 

ameful not so long ago the great national effort did not teach them that, they have lost 

ent of A of the Legion to put every returned the most valuable part of their war ex- EATON’'S 

We not # service man to work. We believe that perience. 

which he should have a chance to earn an “The Legion knows no class, sect, IGHLAND 

Power § honest living and lead a useful life in creed or division except between the LINEN 


be 4 the nation which he offered his life to. loyal and disloyal and the constructive 
poe We _—e this is = the — busi- and destructive citizens. No greater 
tua- F ness and not ours alone. fe feel that field for service to the country exists hee _ ; 
hy 4 these great oorementee me that = than through some such medium. ° It S as beautiful as it 
‘cl We § ing the burial of the Unknown Soldier “I want to impress upon you, Sir, 2 . 
cra while a aga in — would a that those of us who are giving our best 1S correct,—the very 
: effort better spent in taking care of the to the Legion, in fact, all men in the x. : 
~ ani unknown — a — is —- ne have no other ambition for it kind a girl of her good 
, | ing your door eager for a chance to be than that it become so big, fine and Fe a 
t and | = Mnstrective citizen in peace. The _ strong and clean, straight and Ameri- taste will appreciate. 
at the | Tegion was wonderfully successful in can that its potentiality for good may 






























this effort and we cannot help but feel be fully realized. = . = 
that we have accomplished something “I am, Sir, s go ond — ome 
an which the whole nation could well have “Yours very respectfully, spondence,” together with usable 
a taken cognizance of and put more ef- HA‘ FORD MACNIDER. | samples of Eaton’s Highland 
2s not ° Linen, will be mailed for 50 cents. 
mrade y 
‘ape A Very Hot Day EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 
those (Continued from page 4) Sponsors for correctness in stationery 
“gin § ~The horseman went into a new par- Feeser’s hea:t sank. Slim surveyed oe — eK as 
isla. | =ySm of laughter. the ceiling. en 
ae Slim whispered excitedly: _“And a little—er—ability to make a 
We “By jinks, Feeser, if you have to pet high kick is never amiss, and—but that | 
that him, I’d say now is the time. Better reminds me—is she a nice, retiring | 
is : pethim now. He acts funny to me.” sort, boys, or is she one of those, well, | ; 
A ” When the horse buyer became calm _ those bold, forward sorts?” : OR CAM 
that he bestowed upon Feeser a glance of The soldiers were stumped. Feeser | SUMMER WE 
anil amused admiration. was in doubt as to which would be the | & AR 
th : “Pretty good, young fellow,” he said. better answer. Best quality, lowest prices. Our money 
Th pleo good-looking to need to sing, hey? “Well, how about it, boys?” ee oe 
rett ood.” . | Feldia si ine Gam ‘oles. a : 
hewn 7” “ IND of retiring, mister,” stated Khek! Riding Breeches 3 
pi HEN came a period of silence broken Slim. But the watchful Feeser | Khaki Shirts na 95 
the occasionally by the scratching of thought he observed a shade of annoy- ay ad + oy, Nea 3s 
m.., he man’s pen upon formidable docu- ance flicker across the buyer’s counte- | Athletic Shirts... ae 
= ments. The soldiers sat immobile, nance. Army ©. D. Wool Biankets 2.75 
that neglecting even to puff at their cigars, “No, mister, she ain’t so awful retir- Aree te nt ti ice ik 
tion wondering what might be coming next. ing. No, you’re wrong there, Slim. RUSSELL’S Inc. 
; | From their demeanor they might have And, mister, talk about your high kick | 245 W. 42d Street |New York 


Formerly Army & Navy Store Co. 





rned | been attending a performance by that ain’t a miss! She kicked me once. 











—_ Houdini. Almost knocked the hide off me.” | 
“had So you think she’d look well—on the “Beg pardon!” exclaimed the horse- | 
that stage—do you?” man, and he seemed to be about » 
aa hag sw ee Fue —_. — — age peng Coe the | 

. ndy,” believe im. pleasant perplexity of one who antici- | 
R : The horseman now gathered up his _pates the completion of a half-told jest. Sena a 
d of sheaf of papers and went to the clothes Feeser was encouraged. He was not 
that closet and tucked them into a travel- an expert in smiles. 
this ng bas. . a - in  . Kick? T’ll tell the world _ ii - 

° . must run a circus,” surmised she can kick!’ ST tre, A Sone Sone Cortibed t sAccquotants tnt 8. 
he Slim, taking advantage of the diversion. “But she won’t if she likes you,” inek Sep ere hereto 
ses | No. I think it must be one of them Slim deemed it advisable to add. fe Gpder the personal supervision of William b Cartenbelr. AM, 
pre- | Morse plays, was Feeser’s judgment. That’s right, sir,” continued Feeser, | §, s torsige Dirwctor of the lino Society of C.F -h e404 the 
on The gentleman’s task completed, he thoroughly warmed up, “and bite! Lord, etal of CF A. including members oft Basak 
has | “2m to the center of the room, faced can she bite!” LaSalle Extension University, Dep: 1s:lAChicage 

the soldiers and beamed benignantly. “Here, here,” exclaimed the horse | The Lorgest Business Training Institution in the W 
‘a Well, I’ll tell you, boys. The stage fancier, impatiently, “you don’t mean 
day {'eduires first of all a magnetic person- to stand there and tell me she bites? 
va ality— oie What are you talking about?” 
t I Yes, sir,” interrupted Feeser, who “The heck she don’t!” Feeser was 
the | “45 becoming expert now, “she has irritated at the man’s skeptical atti- 
an that. And you ought to see her teeth!” tude. Sonos Gallatin dead adieiaaien ook 
. A pleasing face—” countered the “But she don’t bite very deep,” added Mow ome a Ged peor iny, book 
jeen gentleman. Slim, sensing that his comrade had run besatits! specimens. all Pros. “Foun name 
— . ves, sir, and you ought—” into an open switch, “and she won’t > ees ae eh | 1 naa 

A good singing voice—” bite at all if she likes you.” neato 
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With Autos 


. Wanted 


to introduce and 
take orders for our 
NEW PROCESS 
STORAGE BAT- 
TERY. Plates can- 
not sulphate or 
buckle. No expert 
attention required. 
One-half cup water every 3 months. 
Made for autos, radios, lighting outfits 
and all other battery purposes. 


Guaranteed 2 Years 
The biggest money maker and greatest 
business builder ever known. Write 
today for our exclusive proposition 
and low wholesale prices. 


HARSHA BATTERY CO. Dept. 23 
21 East Van Buren St. CHICAGO 


$50.00 a Week 


has been the average earnings of one of our 
Special Field Representatives in West Virginia. 
And the business and good will are his own, to 
develop and multiply as fast as he devotes more 
time to the work. 

You should do as well—or better—with our success- 
winning sales plan for placing our Vitamin-rich Foods 
with retailers and general public. Good profits, quick 
turnover, large repeat. 

We furnish attractive displays, free helps, list of cus- 
tomers, ful! cooperation, special discounts 

Self-confidence and determination to make big money 
more essential than sales experience. e first in your 
territory. Write Dept. 3 today for full particulars 


Vitamin Food Co., Gotham National Bk., N.Y.C. 


Army and 
Navy 
Equipment 


Regulation Supplies 
every description. 











Jersey Wool Wrap Leggins, pair ...$1.00 
Khaki Breeches, pair. . : 3 . ae 
Khaki Shirts, Each ‘ Pe eéas Ee 
Regulation Garrison Shoes, pair ‘ 5.50 
Army Pup Tents, complete...... ae we 
Campaign Bars sath: use cassat Abadia elec 0 TC 
Divisional Emblems, 35c, 3 for..............+- 1.00 
EN daa soe Win. n's octmy 6) egies Sh mee Oe e ee es 12.50 
Hat Cords, any branch, cotton 15Sc, silk .35 


Insignia price list ready for mailing. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


CLAYTON’S 29 gst Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


AGENTS SALESMEN 
GOLD TRANSFER 
MONOGRAM INITIAL LETTERS 


$10-$15 caily;: every owner wants gold initials on 

side door of automobile; applied while waiting; profit 

$1.38 on sale of $1.50; or sell him set that he may 

apply own monogram; write for agency; free samples. 
MONOGRAM LETTER CoO. 

Desk D, 196 Market St. Newark, N. J. 


SMASH 
Goes High Cost of Binders 


We have knocked the high cost of binders for a row 
of Cannibal-island cutglass factories. 

These neat binders can now be sold for $1.50 and $1.25. 

For being a handy article, they have the ex-company 








artificer's monkeywrench looking like a decoration for 


the puptent wainscoting. 

You can store away your magazines each week and 
keep them for the riper years, and when you're old 
and grey and in the way plunge into the pages of '22 and 
find there what Ponce De n tried to find in Florida. 

Keep a file of the Weekly—a priceless souvenir for 
the years beyond. 

The AMERICAN LEGION Weekly embossed in gilt on 


cover. Get your ante started today. 
Full Book Cloth (red)....... $1.25 postpaid 
Fabrikoid Covered (black).... 1.50 “ 


The American Legion Weekly 
627 West 43d Street, New York 


| stopped. 


| Gone now from the gentleman’s brow 
| was its late expression of pleasant 
| perplexity. In its place surged a rising 
|red of anger, as of one who has been 
made the victim of some senseless hoax. 
| He was certainly a person of tempera- 
| ment. 
| The soldiers, thoroughly engrossed in 
| their maiden voyage into the realm of 
| salesmanship, saw no significance in the 
fact that he was slowly backing to- 
| ward the writing table, nor any evil 
| portent in the deepening crimson of his 
| velvety face. 
| “And there’s only one mark on her, 
mister,” resumed Feeser. “Otherwise 
| she’s perfect. It’s a small scar on the 
{left side cf her, just beneath her ribs. 
That’s her only disfigurement.” 

“But you’d never notice it unless you 
looked close,” added Slim. 

Then the man bellowed. 

“Say! Say, you fellows—stop it! 
|stop it! Hnough!” 

| Feeser’s mouth, open in the very 
process of forming a syllable, failed to 
close until a full half-minute after that. 
| The horseman’s bosom heaved passion- 
ately for a moment and his nostrils 
worked inward and outward like the 
| gills of a dying salmon. When he re- 
sumed his speech, his manner was one 
'of deadly calm. 

“Notice I have my hand upon the 
|telephone, do you? Well, I want to 
| tell you, you and that employer of yours 
—that dolt, that ass, that d—; but no, 
I shall not be profane. Just tell him 
to take that infernal, blithering— 
pardon me—that daughter of his and 
just—” 

“Wait, mister,” defended Slim, first 
to recover from astonishment at the 
unaccountable outburst, “the poor little 
kid’s down with the grip.” 
| “Croup,” corrected Feeser, reviving, 
but despondent. 
| “Well,” concluded the gentleman in 
quieter tone, “I shouldn’t be surprised 
| but what she got it exhibiting that scar 

| on—oh, clear out! Clear out, both of 
}you. Or shall I call for the police?” 

| Thus ended the virgin experiment in 
salesmanship. ‘ 





|*¥ TOLD you that guy was funny,” re- 
marked Slim, as they slowly de- 
|scended the staircase, “maybe if you’d 
| petted him—” 

“Pet? Pet him? I’d pet him with a 
milk bottle, or a company biscuit. What 
ailed him, do you think?” 

But Slim had no chance to arrive 
a decision. 

From the hallway that they had just 
left came the unmistakable thuds and 
thwacks and swear-words of furious 
combat. The soldiers, half way down, 
As they turned and looked 
upward,two struggling men,close-locked 
in angry embrace, hovered for a brief 
instant uvon the very brink of the stair- 
case, then lurched suddenly in the direc- 
tion of the lobby. 

“Look out above!” Slim started to 
warn them. “You’ll fall down the—” 

“Look out below!” shouted Feeser, 
turning and attempting to flee. 
| The panting, grunting belligerents 
|toppled downward, retaining their 
| frantic hold upon each other and mak- 
ing a spectacular descent into the ro- 
tunda after the fashion of professional 
tumblers. They crashed squarely into 
Slim’s midriff, and the augmented mass 
overtook Feeser at the very last stair. 

Pandemonium broke loose in the 
lobby. A woman screamed. The clerk 


at 





== 


dashed from behind his counter, shout. 
ing “police!’”” Gentlemen rushed to 
sist in unscrambling the writhing, ki. 
ing pile of humanity. A small dog slig 
forward, captured a derby hat and ma 
off with it. And for a minute the wajk 
of the staid, dignified Gadsden » 
sounded to a medley of yells, grunts and 
curses such as may never again aCcrye 
in that or any other place this side 
Hades. 

Feeser and Slim, after having bee 
extricated from the human bundle, sy 
half-dazed and somewhat bruised at the 
foot of the stairs. The two principal 
combatants, securely held by groups of 
bystanders, were hustled into seats g 
opposite ends of the lobby, pending ay. 
rival of the authorities. 

Ten minutes later the town marsha! 
was holding impromptu inquiry. f, 
addressed the huge, beetle-browed may 
whom two deputies were holding by the 
coat collar. 

“Carl Deutscher, I’m surprised. [] 
hear your side first. Hold him tight 


“—_> 


boys.” 

“Surprised, are you?” The map 
mopped his blood-smeared chin. “Yoy 
know me, Tom. Everybody does. I’ma 


man of peace.” He paused to make use 
of his handkerchief. 


PORTION of the throng that filled 
the rotunda nodded a silent assent 
tohis statement. Another portion gazed 
quizzically upon the tattered clothes ani 
battle-scarred visage of his late ap 
tagonist, a bulky, red-faced giant who 
sat exhausted upon a sofa. 
Beetle-brow resumed: “ 
here to meet that—that 
“Hold him tight, boys,” cautioned the 
marshal. 
“that man. 


I came down 


” 





He wrote me about put 
ting my daughter on the stage. You 
know her, Tom. Everybody does. You 
remember when she won that Times 
Picayune contest. Everybody does. It 
was right after that.” 

“Hey, gents!” faintly exclaimed the 
battered gladiator upon the sofa, “I 
guess he made a—” 

“Shut him up!” thundered the mar- 
shal. “Gag him if necessary. I'll hear 
him next. Go ahead, Carl Deutscher.” 

“Well, I met him here. We went up 
to his room. We had a drink or two. 
Everybody does. After a _ while he 
started asking questions about Lily. 
You know Lily, Tom. Everybody does. 
You know how carefully she’s been 
raised.” 

He paused and glanced about, as if 
seeking verification from the crowd. 

“Well, first, he said to me, ‘Mr. 
Deutscher, what color is she?’ and | 
said, ‘I thought you knew I was her 
father.’ Then I went on and explained 
to him that I was only sunburnt, besides 
being just in from a long ride on the 
Naco road. He laughed like an idiot at 
that, and I laid it to the drink.” 

The audience frowned toward the 
bruiser on the sofa. 

“Well, Tom, in a minute he said to 
‘She’s pretty fast, I hear, Mr. 


me. 
Deutscher.’ I was mad then but I said 
nothing. I knew it must be the drink. 


I took another one myself. Everybody 
does, in a case like that. And pretty 
soon he said, as polite and cool as you 
please, Tom, he said, ‘Mr. Deutscher, ! 
hope she ain’t too heavy and has got 
nice, slender legs.’ Well, gents, drink 
or no drink—here we are! Anybody 
would be.” 

“Hold him tight, boys,” directed the 
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other gentleman has to say. Maybe he 
can explain why he came a thousand 
miles to insult a citizen.” 

The battered hulk upon the sofa got 
to his feet with apparent difficulty. 
Qne of his ears appeared to have been 
bitten. A scarlet ooze issued from his 
lower lip. His coat was in tatters, his 
collar and tie were in the hallway up- 
stairs, and the dog had his hat and was 
engaged in some experiments with it 
beneath the marshal’s chair. 

“Gents,” began the dilapidated bat- 
tler, “they’s been a mistake made. I 
don’t want no dame for no stage. I 
come down here from Tucson to buy a 
horse.” 

But before he had gotten the last 
word out of his mouth, there came a 
new diversion for the audience. All 
looked toward the clerk’s counter as an 
irate voice suddenly  shrilled high 
through the corridors. The short, dap- 
per gentleman, whom Feeser and Slim 
had interviewed upstairs, had appeared 
at the counter and commenced bellow- 
ing in angry accents. He seemed quite 
oblivious, in his wrath, to the dramatic 
situation close by. 

“Here is my key!” he 
“Nice State you have here! 
you have here! 
here! And it’s a nice climate! 
does the next train leave?” 

He clutched up his grips and stalked 
out without awaiting a reply. The dog 
dropped the derby hat, emerged from 
beneath the chair and barked. The au- 
dience roared for a full minute. 

Feeser and Slim, leaning against the 
staircase, recuperating from their vari- 
ous mental and physical concussions, 
decided to remove themselves from this 
amazing hotel. 

“Let’s go,” said Feeser. 

“You said a mouthful,” answered 
Slim, whose lips seemed swollen. 

And the two mystified doughboys 
slipped out while the marshal was rap- 
ping for order. 


exploded. 
Nice town 


When 


LOWLY they wended their way 

along the dusty road‘to camp, for- 
getful of the ten-dollar note that re- 
posed in Feeser’s blouse and which 
would have enabled them to make ex- 
cellent use of a taxi. The afternoon 
heat was still intense, and the glare of 
the sun blinding. The soldiers were 
too tired, too astounded at the recent 
proceedings to think. 


Nice people you have | 


They parted at the foot of their com- | 


pany street, Slim making for his tent, 
— for the shade of his packing 

OX. 

“Hello, soldier!” said a cheery voice 
nearby. 

Feeser, turning, saw his 
friend, Mr. Dutcher, who—and then he 
remembered the ten-dollar bill. Then 
he recollected further that only five of 
it was his. But that was better than 
nothing. 

“You look warm, soldier—but, excuse 
me, I’m in a hurry—got to get back to 
the house. I just happened to see you 
coming up the road. About that ten 
—you can keep it all. Just after you 
left—gentleman bought my mare for 
sixty dollars more than I expected to 
get from the Tucson fellow. Well, I’m 
in a hurry—much obliged for your trou- 
ble—hope it didn’t put you out any. So 
long. Got to get back to the house.” 

Well, friends, this was certainly an 
amazing afternoon! It seemed to 
Feeser that he heard sweet music; 
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are entitled to 


PREFERRED RIGHTS 


Homestead, 





on Government lands, under the 
Desert-Land and Reclamation LAWS and Reg- 
ulations 
FULL INFORMATION 
on your land rights as citizens and service and 
vice men under these laws, with practical 
instructions, will be found in 


“SERVICE MEN’S LAND RIGHTS” 


containing a complete summary, in concise, con- 


venient, understandable form, of all such laws and 
regulations; sent prepaid to any part of the United 
States upon receipt of draft or money order for $5.00. | 


SERVICE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
507C Hicks Bidg. San Antonio, Texas 
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SPENDER 


Year’s wear guar- 
anteed. No rubber. 
Phosphor Bronze 
Springs give the 
stretch. Comfort abie. 
Easy on buttons. If your 
dealer hasn't them, send 
direct, givi dealer's 
oame. SOc & T5c pair. 
Nu-Way Strech 
Susngader Co., 

Adrian, ff 
Mich. 








AGENTS-$5t0$15 DAILY 


Introducing NEW STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSIERY — latest modes 
and shades—Nude, camel, silver, etc. 
Big Profits. Repeat orders bring 
you regular income. You write 
orders—WE DELIVER AND COL- 
'} LECT. Expérience unnecessary. 
&J. R. Sutton made $14.60 first day. 
= Lee Higgins $21.45 first day. (Sworn 
proof furnished). You should do as 
well. Outfits contain all colors and 
grades including full fashioned silks. 
MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO. Desk 377, Ciocinnati,Ohio 


THE POST CAP 


LE CHAPEAU DU CIONNAIRE 
Worn with civilian clothes in parades, picnics, 
carnivals, dances, Conv-ntions, etc. Wear the 
POST CAP to your State Convention! A distinct 
ly Legion cop made in snappy overseas mode! of 
high grade BLUE cloth and GOLD trimmings. 
Send $2.00 for sample cap with your Post and 
State numerals embroidered. ‘Mone returned 
Uf not satiafied. State size and ORDER NOW! 

5°% Discount on orders two dozen and over. 


LASmith& Co..5440 Woodland Ave. Phila..Pal? 
ATENTS and TRADE- MARKS 


_ As one of the oldest patent firms in America, and 

, — a clientage extending to all parts of 

country, we afford Inventors and Manufacturers, 

at oat — ow, a -~ anes 

results, evidenced well- 

Known Patents and Trade Marks of ertio value 

Lacey & Lacey. 643 FSt. Washington,DC. 

ES TABLISHED 1869 
Our book Patent Sense - Free 
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AR'ATEX 
SEMI-SOFT 


COLLARS 


Pre-shrunk, 
will not wilt, crack or wrinkle 
— easily laundered 

¢ o cs 
35 each 3 for 4 
Cluett, Peabody &Co. Inc. Makers 


















This qneong poctoctiz cut dia- 
mond 7-3 ct. at $52.50 


—3- 
bargains we list. Many other big 
RE. 


values in our lists. Buy HERE. N 
values the price basis, not market N 
values. This 75 year old diamond 
banking firm has thousands unpgid 
loans other bargains mest sell N oH 


Why Pay Full Prices 4 
Qazdiomond ons Siiectinn Slowest tanen. 
Send forLatestList | 
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S. DeROY 
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‘NERS WANTED 


To introduce the best automobile 
tires in the world. Made under 
our new and exclusive Internal 

lydraulic Process 


} 
} 

















AD 


7 We want an in - 
munity to use in 
‘wonderful tires at our iy 


low prices to all motor car owners. 
Write for booklet desc this new 
rocess and —ae our emazing 
oductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
Dept. 200—Chiesge = Sanfreacisce §«=—_- Patistowa, Pa, 








Wanted! 


Railway Mail Clerks 


$1600 to $2300 Year 








/ Franklin Institute, Dept. G 186, Rochester, N. Y¥. 


v Sirs: Send me, without charge, 
7 (1) Sample Railway Mail Clerk Exam- 
ination questions; (2) Schedule showing 


EVERY EX-SERVICE MAN as places of all wy" U. 5S. ——— 
° . oO” ment examinations; (3) List of many Ve 
Should Write Immediately ernment jobs now open; (4) Information -re- 


Steady Work. No Layoffs. Paid Vacations. 
Common education sufficient. MN 
Ex-Service Men get first preference. 4 

Send coupon today—SURE. 


garding preference to ex-service men. 
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PAGE 30 
oe 
y || within his brain sang a myriad of owe me a ninety, not counting interes 
angels. Why, with that ten dollars he So long! Ha, ha! I’m in a hurry! 
could— Got to get back to my tent! My by 
“Aha, ha, Feeser, my son! I guess dy’s got the sleeping sickness!” 
I can use that ten all right. Mighty And Twenty Percent tripped away 





glad I happened around.” 

The sweet, soothing voice of the 
“twenty percent” man, the regimental 
|loan shark, made Feeser’s eardrums 
feel as though they had been rasped by 
the tongue of a cow. 

“Hand it over, son, hand it over. I 










APPROVAL 


BUY DIRECT AND CUT 
YOUR CIGAR BILLS IN 
HALF. We save you the 
retailer's and wholesaler’s 
profit. EL VANDOMA CI- 
GARS are sold only on the 
“APPROVAL PLAN.” 


OUR OFFER: Upon receipt 
of your name and address we 
will send you a box of Fifty 
(s0) EL VANDOMA CIl- 
GARS (Banker’s Size—five (5) 
inches long) postage prepaid. 
Give them a thorough trial— 
smoke six (6) EL VANDO- 
MAS. After you have smoked 
them and you find the box is 
not worth Four ($4.00) Dol- 
lars return the balance of the 
cigars within ten days and 
you will not be out one cent. 
If you are pleased with the 
cigars, mail check or money 


order for Four ($4.00) Dollars. 
EL VANDOMAS are packed 


in special cedar chests. ey 
are made of the finest quality 
imported Havana filler — 
mild, selected shade-grown 
wrapper of exquisite quality. 
These cigars are recommended 
for their rich, mild flavor. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Just your name and address on 
your business card or letter 
head. (If you prefer send 
check, money order or C.0.D.) 
State the quantity of cigars 
you desire. Remember you 
risk nothing. Try a box on 
our “APPROVAL PLAN.” 


EL VANDOMA CIGAR COMPANY 


HAND MADE ACTUAL SIZE 
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OVER $200 PROFIT 


, 
Weekly Above Expenses 
Allover the U.S. and Can- 
ada, we are establishing vul- 
canizing service stations.We 
instruct you and furnish the 
most modern methods and 
equipment 
THE ANDERSON 
Known the World Over 
We have 34 schools in U. S 
and 4 in Canada. One is 
near you Schoo] credits 
you $5 per day while you 
learn vulcanizing if you buy 
Anderson equipment for 
your station. 
Write for full particulars 
ODAY. 


THE ANDERSON STEAM 
VULCANIZER CO. 
Manufacturers of Modern 
Tire Repair Equipment 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 





120 Williams Bidg., 


RiderA Wanted 


Select from 44 Styles, colors and J 
sizes of Ranger Bicycles. Rideand exhibit 
sample Rangerand make moncy. Deliv- 
ered free, erpress prepaid, on Approval. 

any Ranger if de- : 
@ today ¥/ 
ps horns, wheels. parts equip: 
T ire Brits Sls SSoees not ae 


Mead srt’. centage 


PATENTS Secured 


Prompt service. Avoid dangerous delays. Send for 
oi “Record of Invention” form and Free Book 
telling How to Obtain a Patent. Send sketch or 
model for exxmination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest References. Write TODAY. 
J. L. Jackson & Co. 312 Ouray Bldg., 
























heard the whole business. Shut up! 
I’ll bust you in the eye! Now you only 


| The Big-Town Post Has a Big: Job 


with an Irene Castle gait surprising » 
a man of his weight. 

Motionless the grieved soldier stood 
for a moment, then slowly slumped in 
his beloved spot on the shady side ¢ 
the packing box—Private Feeser, seek. 
ing the rest and forgetfulness thy 
alone makes tolerable the day of }y. 
spection. 





(Continued from page 9) 


|finding out. In the big city a man 
|who wants to convert his insurance 
|}may be out of luck for months. He 
can go to a Veterans Bureau district 
or sub office? He may not know that 
such a thing as the Veterans Bureau 
|exists. Perhaps the Legion beats his 
ignorance to it by looking him up on 
its own account. Some such organiza- 
|tion as the Legion must exist if only 
|to point the way to the benefits to 
| which the veteran is entitled and of 
| which, were it not for the Legion, he 
| might live and die ignorant. 
| One great advantage most cities 
|have. In or near most of them are 
| hospitals sheltering disabled veterans 
| who can be visited conveniently and 
‘often. If a big-city post does nothing 
| more than adopt a single hospital ward 
and see that the men in it are cared 
| for as they should be, that their minor 
needs are attended to and minor com- 
forts and luxuries supplied them, that 
post has justified its right to existence. 

Service is the great opportunity pre- 
sented on a gold platter to the big-city 
post. - Anything else is velvet. But 
velvet is a highly useful commodity. 
Imagine a day when every jobless 
veteran is a slave to the alarm clock, 
when every man with a claim against 
the Government has it satisfied, when 
every man in hospital is so surrounded 
with cigarettes and cake and chocolates 
|that the doctors begin to talk about a 
| dyspepsia epidemic. Will the big-city 
| post go right on existing? 

I think it will. It will go on be- 
cause it will have built up other com- 
mon interests as strong as the tie of 
| service.. It will go on because it has 
already, in large degree, built up those 
| interests. And they are _ interests 
which will survive as long as the Legion 
lasts. 

To my mind the 40-8 presents a great 
opportunity to the big-city Legion. 
The box car outfit in Chicago is a 
youngster, but it is doing big things 
and getting set to do bigger. We are 
making it hard to get into without 
making it exclusive in the wrong sense 
of the word. The local Legion is mak- 
ing its own 40-8 eligibility rules; I am 
in favor of permitting a man to join 
only after he has got five new Legion 
members, or performed some other task 
as worth while to the Legion. Our 
voiture may grow slowly, but we shall 
know that the members we have have 
effected some definite Legion accom- 
plishment. 

When it sends out a call for a post 
meeting, the big-city post has to re- 
member that scores of theatres and 
other amusement centers are in direct 








Washington, D. C. 


competition with it. Many posts have 


gone a long way toward solving thi 
problem by holding luncheons every 
week. Ad Men’s, Naval and Medical 
Posts of Chicago hold these weekly 
luncheons and also a business meeting 
in the evening every two weeks. Om 
advantage enjoyed by the big-city Le 
gion is that few big-city people haye 
time to go home for lunch. They have 
to eat, so why shouldn’t they eat once 
in a while as Legionnaires? They d&, 
and they run up fine attendances, 
Our Theodore Roosevelt Post of 
Chicago distributed 100 full baskets of 
Christmas goodies to destitute e. 
service men’s families last year. Their 
Auxiliary *supplied The American Ie 
gion Hotel for the Unemployed with 
pajamas, bath towels, sheets and win. 
dow curtains. Naval Post, Common. 
wealth Edison Post, Hyde Park Post 
and the Chicago Elevated Post fur. 
nished us with money and other mate 
rial assistance. A program as am 





bitious as any of these can be arranged 
as readily at a Legion luncheon as it 
can at a formal post meeting. 

I have mentioned the porsibility ofa 
big-city post’s getting the political 
taint. It won’t if it watches itself, and 
it will if it doesn’t. I have met Legion 
naires who considered the Legion prac 
tically immune from this malady in the 
big city because it was less likely to he 
personally acquainted with politicians 
and candidates. The political menace 
is greater, they reasoned, in a small 
town where the candidates are known 
to the Legion by their first names. But 
in the cities political organization is so 
well-nigh perfect that its workings are 
seldom seen by the average citizen. It 
is there just the same, and along with 
it is bitter factional war that is con 
tinually trying to involve every ee 
ment in the community on one side or 
the other. You may be sure that these 
factions are not blind to the value of 
Legion support, and you may be just 
as sure that they realize that the Le 
gion, once it had served their purposes, 
could and would die a natural death. 
That is, you can call it a natural death 
if you want to. I should call it suicide. 

When a post mixes in politics, it 
does so, I believe, in fulfillment of the 
old adage that “Satan will find mis 
chief for idle hands to do.” The hard- 
working post not only has no inclina- 
tion to enter politics—it hasn’t the time 
to do it. It is so wrapped up in its 
task of service, and is getting so much 
fun out of doing it, that nothing else 
buys in. 

And if a post is doing its job it 
doesn’t matter a hoot whether it hangs 
its hat in Chicago or New York o 
Podunk Four Corners, 
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The Inside of the C 
“Fall out for Java!” 
Those were the happy words. A scuttle of hot, 
steaming coffee was better than monkey glands to 
put new life into a bimbo, frozen, frayed, fagged 
out, fed up and far from home. 
It was always a race between coffee and ammuni- 
tion, to see which got up the lines first. 
A bird would swing along on the march for hours, 
his hand on the Java can, his thoughts on the merry 
feld kitchen mechanics out there somewhere making 
heap much coffee. 
And cocoa—rumors used to spread ‘round the 
diggings, hours before meal time, that the festive 
board would reel that day under the weight of 
growlers of cocoa. 
Seconds on cocoa —there was the glory of the trenches! 
And those who bivouaced with Tommy in Flanders will re- 
member the little Tommy cookers and the tea thos> “blok2s” 
made right in Fritz’s front yard. “‘A bit of tea’’ and all was well, 
though stuff was falling round like hardtack coming from the 
windows of a homeward bound passenger train. 
Everyone who was in England will know why the Boston tea 
party was such an important engagement. 
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